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THE EVIL OF POLITICS AND THE ETHICS OF EVIL 


HANS J. MORGENTHAU 


AN is a political animal by na- 
M ture; he is a scientist by chance 
or choice; he is a moralist be- 
cause he is a man. Hence, the scientism 
of Machiavelli and Hobbes is, in the his- 
tory of mankind, merely an accident 
without consequences, a lightning illumi- 
nating in a sudden flash the dark land- 
scape of man’s hidden motives but kin- 
dling no Promethean fire for a grateful 
posterity. The history of political thought 
is the history of the moral evaluation of 
political power. Even when mankind 
seems to be preoccupied with the science 
of man’s political nature and considers 
ethics either as an empirical science or 
not at all, the moral issues raise their 
voices and demand an answer. The an- 
swers, like the questions, are mumbled, 
ambiguous, and distorted when the sci- 
entific prejudices do not allow the moral 
problems to be seen in their true light 
and the answers to be given in their true 
relation to the questions. Thus it re- 
mains for every age, and particularly a 
scientific one, to rediscover and reformu- 
late the perennial problems of political 
ethics and to answer them in the light of 
the experience of the age. 
Such a rediscovery and reformulation 
is called for in our time. For a scientific 
age has attempted to reduce moral prob- 


lems to scientific terms and has thus ob- 
scured and distorted the true meaning of 
the problems, if not obliterated them 
altogether. 


I 


According to the prevailing school of 
thought, the aim of moral action is the 
attainment of the greatest amount of 
human satisfaction. Moral action it- 
self is the result of a conscious weighing 
of anticipated advantages and disad- 
vantages connected with certain actions. 
Moral conflict, then, is at best a rational 
doubt as to which of two alternative ac- 
tions is most appropriate to the desired 
result. Ethics, anticipating through ra- 
tional calculation the relation of certain 
means to certain ends, becomes undis- 
tinguishable from science, and moral and 
successful action are one and the same 
thing. God, then, is always with the 
stronger battalions, with the party who 
wins the elections, and with the biggest 
bank accounts. 

Lack of success, on the other hand, 
testifies to ethical inferiority, which car- 
ries with it defeat in war, politics, and 
business as just rewards. Action, falling 
short of the ethical ideal thus conceived 
in terms of perfect social adaptation, is 
attributed to ignorance or lack of experi- 
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ence. Consequently, the remedy is found 
in education and training for “social liv- 
ing in a changing world.” Propaganda 
replaces moral philosophy, and it is only 
consistent that in the curriculum of our 
institutions of higher learning propa- 
ganda analysis takes the place of moral 
philosophy. Verbal allegiance to the non- 
utilitarian ethical standards of the He- 
brew-Christian tradition is still paid in 
form of moral exhortation from secular 
and ecclesiastical pulpits. Yet either this 
allegiance has become a ritualistic tribute 
to empty symbols which are no longer ex- 
pected to guide human action or the prac- 
tical results of utilitarian ethics and the 
postulates of traditional ethics are sup- 
posed to be identical, so that, by practic- 
ing the one and preaching the other, the 
identity of the two ethical systems will 
actually be reaffirmed and the harmony 
between ethical standards and human ac- 
tion the more firmly established. 

The modern mind can, however, not 
be unaware of the existence of ethical 
conflicts which are solved in defiance of 
utilitarian standards. Great literature is 
a monument to such solutions, and under 
extreme conditions even modern man 
acts in accordance with traditional ethics 
and against his own “better” knowledge. 
Yet when he becomes aware of this dis- 
crepancy between the acknowledged 
standards of utilitarian ethics and his 
own ethical experience. he will resort to 
one of two extremes. He will either dis- 
miss his ethical experience as a psycho- 
logical oddity, a queer deviation from 
the utilitarian norm, or he will forswear 
the utilitarian standards and with them 
the empirical conditions of human con- 
duct altogether and retire into the realm 
of pure thought, that is, of perfectionist 
ethics. Of the former reaction, Professor 


Douglas Bush gives a striking example’ 
taken from a Freshman class at Harvard. 


Three members of it chose to write reports on 
Lord Jim. Conrad’s hero, you will remember, 
was a young ship’s officer who, caught in a crisis 
for which he was unprepared, saved his own 
life by abandoning the ship when it was sup- 
posedly sinking with a crowd of native passen- 
gers; haunted thereafter, wherever he went, by 
the fact of his cowardice and the notoriety of his 
trial, he finally, in another crisis, put the seal 
upon his inward rehabilitation by the deliberate 
sacrifice of his life to his honor. Well, two of my 
three young men, normal, decent, well-disposed 
young men, were quite unsympathetic toward 
the idea of a man’s being tortured by the loss of 
his integrity and self-respect. Why, they asked, 
wasn’t Jim “realistic,” why didn’t he forget the 
whole business and go his way and enjoy life? 
.... One wonders how many young men would 
carry that “realistic” attitude into private and 
public and international obligations, how many 
take the chief end of life to be self-centered and 
untroubled prosperity. 


Where utilitarian ‘“‘realism’”’ does not 
do away with the moral problem alto- 
gether but leaves at least the awareness 
of, and the uneasiness at, its existence 
alive, education and other techniques of 
applied psychology will aid the individu- 
al to adapt himself to his social environ- 
ment; for moral scruples and conflicts of 
conscience are regarded as a kind of 
psychotic condition arising from a con- 
flict between the individual and his so- 
cial environment. Thus Alfred Adler en- 
visages, aS consequence of universal 
psychoanalytical treatment, a complete- 
ly “healthy” society, whose members, 
freed from the emotional disturbances 
concomitant with the preoccupation with 
problems of ethics, will forever live in 
peace with themselves and with one 
another. 


‘In his contribution to the symposium, Ap- 
proaches to National Unity (New York, 1945), pp. 
834-35. 
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II 

The discrepancy between the ethical 
consequences of utilitarian philosophy 
and traditional ethics is thus overcome 
by treating the vestiges of the latter as 
a psychological aberration and the for- 
mer as symptoms of a state of ethical 
health to be fully realized by the com- 
plete elimination of the latter. The same 
result of resolving this discrepancy in the 
postulated exclusiveness of one of its ele- 
ments is achieved by confronting reality 
with a system of thought which trans- 
lates faithfully the demands of reason 
into rules of ethics. Since, however, reali- 
ty is dominated by forces which are in- 
different, if not actively hostile, to the 
commands of reason, an unbridgeable 
chasm must permanently separate the 
rules of rationalist ethics from the hu- 
man reality. The ethical theory and prac- 
tice of rationalism, in its perfectionist 
manifestation at least, does not recog- 
nize the permanency and inevitability 
of this chasm. It believes that the reluc- 
tance of reality to conform to the ethical 
commands is due to lack of information 
and to moral inertia. Education and 
moral exhortation will in due course of 
time overcome these obstacles, and it is 
nothing but the cumulative effect of the 
quantity and intensity of these intellec- 
tual influences which will finally bring 
about the desired result. 

Of this belief in a perfectionist ethics 
to transform the actions of men by its 
rational force alone, the Wilsonian ap- 
proach is the outstanding example in 
modern politics. This belief is, however, 
not limited to political life. It manifests 
itself typically in contemporary religion, 
especially in what is called liberal Prot- 
estantism, but also, and most typically, 
in modern Catholicism, which, although 
opposed to liberalism as a political phi- 


losophy, cannot escape, at least in its 
evaluation of the contemporary scene, 
the impact of the spirit of the age. It 
might even be said that this belief, while 
on the political scene it is compelled 
from time to time to compromise and 
alternates with utilitarian expediency, in 
contemporary religion develops its full 
uncompromising consistency and per- 
fectionism as well as, concomitant with 
it, its three outstanding results: the in- 
capacity for meaningful political action, 
the temptation to support the powers- 
that-be and justify the status quo, and, 
consequently, the discredit of the sys- 
tems of thought leading to such results. 

In view of the permanent discrepancy 
between the assumptions of perfectionist 
ethics and the actual conditions of hu- 
man action, action in accordance with 
the former is possible only at the risk of 
irrelevance or failure or of both. The con- 
scientious objector is a case in point. He 
satisfies the norms of an ethics which 
condemns participation in the irrationali- 
ty of war. Yet, by doing so, he does not 
do away with war nor does he even influ- 
ence the incidence of war. If, by refusing 
to participate in war, this is his aim, he 
fails completely. If, on the other hand, 
his only aim is the realization of ethical 
perfection in his own person, he may 
have realized it. Yet its realization is 
completely irrelevant if not actually dis- 
creditable if the communal aim of the 
prevention of war is applied as a yard- 
stick; for it may be regarded by those 
who are actively engaged in the political 
struggle for the prevention of war, not 
only as an individual demonstration 
necessarily empty of political results, 
but also as a particular kind of personal 
selfishness which cultivates the peace of 
one’s own conscience bought by absten- 
tion from meaningful political action. In 
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view of the forces engaged for good or 
evil, of the ethical and political risks in- 
curred in meaningful political action, the 
concern of the conscientious objector for 
the letter of the moral law seems incon- 
gruous; his abstention from meaningful 
political action for the sake of moral 
purity seems to miss the point. 

Yet only a small minority, regardless 
of their ethical convictions, will at any 
given time be satisfied for the sake of 
their ethical convictions either not to act 
at all or to act irrelevantly and ineffectu- 
ally. The common run of men will either 
exchange, permanently or temporarily, 
a system of ethics which imposes upon 
adherence to it the sacrifice of successful 
action for one compatible with successful 
action; of this, utilitarian ethics is the 
outstanding modern example. Or they 
will interpret whatever the letter of the 
ethical norms may be so as not to make 
successful action impossible. This at- 
tempt at overcoming the chasm between 
rationalist ethics and reality is exempli- 
fied by certain types of organized religion 
as well as by all totalitarian political 
philosophies from Hobbes and Hegel to 
modern dictatorship. In its extreme 
manifestation, organized religion glorifies 
government as a divine institution: and 
asserts the ethical value of its established 


order which appears sanctified by its . 


divine origin. While here the cleavage is 
obliterated by a reinterpretation of the 
political reality in the light of ethical 
principles, totalitarian philosophy re- 
formulates ethical principles to fit the 
political reality. The state as such is, if 
not the source, so at least the manifesta- 
tion of morality on earth, and whatever 
is done in the name of the state partakes 
of the ethical dignity emanating from it. 

Yet even where the desire to obliterate 
this cleavage does not go to the totali- 
tarian extreme of identifying ethics and 


politics, there is still in our civilization 
a strong tendency to minimize whatever 
discrepancy might exist between the 
commands of ethics and the practices 
of politics. This is achieved by either 
calling attention to the commands of 
Christian ethics in their most general 
form without reference to any concrete 
political situation or by bemoaning the 
sinfulness of the world in general, of 
which politics has its share. In either 
case the specific problem how to be suc- 
cessful in politics without violating the 
commands of ethics is evaded either by 
not facing it at all or by not facing it in 
its specificness. 


Ill 


The main stream of secular thought in 
Western civilization, in so far as it goes 
beyond mere utilitarianism, seeks to 
avoid the pitfalls of perfectionist ethics, 
for it recognizes the chasm which sepa- 
rates political action and ethical stand- 
ards. Yet it falls prey to another misun- 
derstanding by setting the political 
sphere apart from the private one for 
purposes of ethical evaluation. This mis- 
understanding reveals itself in three 
fundamental attitudes, one proclaiming 
the permanent exemption of political 
action from ethical limitations, the sec- 
ond subjecting political action perma- 
nently to particular ethical standards, 
and the third, while recognizing the sec- 
ond alternative as a temporary fact, 
looking forward to the acceptance, in a 
not too distant future, of a universal 
ethical standard of which the private one 
is thought to be the model. 

The first attitude is connected with 
the names of Machiavelli and Hobbes 
and is known in the history of ideas as 
“reason of state.’’ According to it, the 
state is subject to no rule of conduct but 
the one which is dictated by its own 
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self-interest. Salus publica suprema lex. 
When the statesman who is confronted 
with a choice between two actions, the 
one ethical, the other not, of which the 
latter has a better chance of bringing 
about the desired result, he must choose 
the latter. When he acts, however, in a 
private capacity, he, like any other pri- 
vate individual, must choose the former; 
for, while political action is free from 
ethical limitations, private action is sub- 
ject to them. The individual as such is 
moral by nature; political society is im- 
moral and also by nature. 

The importance of this conception has 
been literary rather than practical. Man- 
kind has at all times refused to forego 
ethical evaluation of political action. 
Political philosophy from the Greeks to 
our time has started with the assump- 
tion that man in the political sphere is 
not allowed to act as he pleases and that 
his action must conform to a standard 
higher than the standard of success. It 
has even made this conformity the test 
of legitimate political power, that is, au- 
thority as over against mere usurpation. 
As the lex Salica put it: “King thou will 
be if thou follow the law. If thou do not 
follow the law, thou will not be king.” 

Political practice, in turn, takes the 
ethical evaluation of political action for 
granted. The actors on the political 
scene, however they may be guided by 
considerations of expediency, must pay 
their tribute to these standards by justi- 
fying their actions in ethical terms. Do- 
mestic measures enacted in the interest 
of special groups must be capable of in- 
terpretation in terms of the common 
good. The moves and countermoves in 
the struggle for political power must be 
intelligible as a dialectic movement to- 
ward the realization of justice. However 
devoid of positive ethical significance the 
individual political act may be, it is 


bound to be less than completely evil 
and can never be without ethical signifi- 
cance at all; for the necessity of justify- 
ing it in ethical terms carries with it the 
obligation for even the most cynical of 
actors to choose his measures so that 
they, however evil, will coincide at least 
at some point, however limited and 
superficial, with the standards of ethics 
and thus will lend at least appearance 
to the positive ethical claims. These 
claims may be false, yet they cannot be 
completely and absolutely false, as long 
as the actor is concerned with the ap- 
pearance of his act as just. The actor may 
subordinate all ethical considerations to 
the realization of his political goal, yet 
his act cannot be beyond good and evil, 
not even from his own point of view, as 
long as he makes the apparent harmony 
of his act with the ethical standards part 
of the goal to be realized. 

This curious dialectic of ethics and 
politics, which prevents the latter, in 
spite of itself, from escaping the former’s 
judgment and normative direction, has 
its roots in the nature of man as both a 
political and a moral animal. Every man 
is the object of political domination and 
at the same time aspires toward exercis- 
ing political domination over others. His 
back is bent under the political yoke, 
yet while he bends down he must be 
aware of somebody, at least in his imagi- 
nation, who bears the yoke on his be- 
half. Man is the victim of political power 
by necessity; he is a political master by 
aspiration. It is this aspiration which 
drives him toward obscuring the fact of 
his political dependence and giving it an 
ethical justification. Political domina- 
tion, then, appears as a product of na- 
ture itself, which, as in Plato, is to be 
justified as a particular case of the divi- 
sion of labor or to be explained, as in 
Aristotle, by the natural inequality of 
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men. Or it does not appear as political 
domination at all by being presented as 
the application of an equalitarian prin- 
ciple, such as the social contract or the 
consent of the governed. The distinction 
between legitimate and illegitimate gov- 
ernment fulfils a similar function of at 
least mitigating the fact of political 
domination, in the one case, and of dem- 
onstrating its intolerable injustice, in the 
other. Thus the people themselves make 
a distinction between a government 
which can demand and expect obedience 
and oppression or usurpation which to 
resist is a right and may even become a 
duty. The ethical justification of revolu- 
tion implies a negative ethical evalua- 
tion of the government against which the 
right to revolution is maintained. It is an 
ethical distinction which we are making 
when we distinguish between a ruler end 
a tyrant, between a political leader and 
a political boss. It is a difference in ethi- 
cal quality to which we are referring 
when we put in different categories Alex- 
ander and Nero, Edward I and Richard 
III, Napoleon and Hitler. Whatever 
some philosophers may have asserted 
about the amorality of political action, 
philosophic tradition, historic judgment, 
and public opinion alike refuse to with- 
hold ethical valuation from the political 
sphere. 


IV 


By depriving the political act of ethi- 
cal significance altogether, the modern 
age reveals, however, its inability to un- 
derstand and solve the problem of politi- 
cal ethics with its own intellectual means. 
While the perfectionists as well as the 
utilitarians and Machiavellians obscure 
or obliterate the problem, it is here 
faced; yet its solution is founded upon 
the same misundetstanding of human 
nature and political society of which all 


political thinking typical of the age par- 
takes. 

The argument starts with the observa- 
tion that man as an actor on the political 
scene does certain things in violation of 
ethical principles, which he does not do, 
or at least not as frequently and habitu- 
ally, when he acts in a private capacity. 
There he lies, deceives, and betrays, and 
he does so quite often. Here he does so, 
if at all, only as an exception and under 
extraordinary circumstances. From this 
starting-point the argument leads to the 
conclusion that man acts differently in 
the political and in the private sphere be- 
cause ethics allows him to act different- 
ly. In other words, there is one ethics for 
the political sphere and there is another 
ethics for the private sphere, and the 
former allows him to do certain things 
there which the latter does not allow him 
to do here. Political acts are subject to 
one ethical standard; private acts are 
subject to another one. What the latter 
condemns, the former may approve. “If 
we had done for ourselves,” exclaimed 
Cavour, “what we did for Italy, what 
scoundrels we would have been!” 

No civilization can be satisfied with 
such a dual morality; for through it the 
domain of politics is not only made mor- 
ally inferior to the private sphere but 
this inferiority is recognized as legiti- 
mate and made respectable by a particu- 
lar system of political ethics. Hence, the 
very age that conceived the problem of 
political ethics in terms of a dual morali- 
ty has endeavored either to overcome 
the duality of standards or to justify it 
in the light of a higher principle. 

The attempt at overcoming the cleav- 
age between private and political morali- 
ty starts with the assumption that the 
morality of the political sphere, viewed 
from the standards of individual ethics, 
is a residue from an immoral age which 
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has been overcome in the individual 
sphere but still leads a ghostlike exist- 
ence in the realm of politics. Political 
ethics, in other words, is in a retarded 
stage of development. The particular 
ethics of political action is the manifesta- 
tion of what the sociologists call a ‘“‘cul- 
tural lag.” If this is so, then the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that the forward march 
of civilization will sooner or later subject 
political action to the same moral stand- 
ards to which private action is already 
subject. A deliberate effort at reform will 
bridge over the gulf which still separates 
political and private morality. ‘We are 
at the beginning of an age,”’ said Wood- 
row Wilson in his address to Congress on 
the declaration of war in 1917, “in which 
it will be insisted that the same stand- 
ards of conduct and of responsibility for 
wrong shall be observed among nations 
and their governments that are’ observed 
among the individual citizens of civilized 
states.”’ Thus this conception culminates 
in a perfectionist ethics which tries to 
solve the problem of political ethics by 
minimizing the conflict between ethical 
standards and political reality and by 
obscuring its intrinsic relation to the 
existence of man in society. 


Vv 


It is on a higher level of insight that 
the cleavage is being recognized as in- 
evitable yet justified in the light of a 
higher principle. Here harmony is sought 
not in the reality of actual behavior but 
in ethical judgment. The harmony de- 
rives from the subordination of certain 
otherwise immoral acts as means to cer- 
tain ends in whose moral value the for- 
mer partake. Since we are under a moral 
obligation to realize these ends and since 
we cannot do so without using those in 
themselves immoral means, we are con- 
fronted with the dilemma either of re- 


nouncing the attainment of moral ends in 
order to avoid the evil of the means or of 
doing what would otherwise be evil in 
order to attain the good of the end. It is 
the latter alternative, we are told, that we 
have to choose. For as the means are sub- 
ordinated functionally to the end, so 
they are ethically. A good end must be 
sought for and an evil end must be 
avoided, in both cases regardless of the 
means employed. The end taints the 
means employed for its attainment with 
its own ethical color and thus justifies or 
condemns that which, considered by it- 
self, would merit the opposite valuation. 

The end which, above all others, is 
considered to justify whatever means are 
employed in its behalf is the state as the 
repository of the common good. What 
you would not be allowed to do for your- 
self—that is, in behalf of your own lim- 
ited interests as the end of your action— 
you are allowed and even obligated to do 
when your act would further the welfare 
of the state and thus promote the com- 
mon good. The action which would 
make you a scoundrel and a criminal 
there, will make you a hero and a states- 
man here. Cavour’s statement, quoted 
above as an expression of dual morality, 
may be quoted here again; and the justi- 
fication of means by ends, if limited to 
the political sphere, is indeed identical 
with, and only a particular manifesta- 
tion of, the conception of a dual morality 
discussed above. 

Actually, however, the tendency to 
justify otherwise immoral actions by the 
ends they serve is universal. It is only 
most conspicuous in politics. It has been 
said that there are just wars but no juste 
armies. One might as well say that there 
are just foreign policies but no just diplo- 
mats. The particular discrepancy be- 
tween ethics and political action and its 
quantitative dimension cannot escape 
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our attention, and we are all vaguely 
aware of the problem when we read a 
dispatch such as the following: 

Snapped Lady Astor: “When are you going 
to stop killing people?” Said Stalin: ‘‘When it is 
no longer necessary.”’ To an English newspaper- 
man who asked him about the millions of peas- 
ants who had died during the collectivization 
drive, Stalin answered with the questions: 
“How many died in the Great War?” Over 
7,500,000. Said Stalin: “Over 7,500,000 deaths 
for no purpose at all. Then you must acknowl- 
edge that our losses are small, because your war 
ended in chaos, while we are engaged in a work 
which will benefit the whole of humanity.’” 


Yet what is called the “ethics of capi- 
talism”’ offers less striking yet no less 
typical examples of the same attempt at 
reconciling action with ethics. They ap- 
pear to us to be less striking only because 
they do not operate in a world seemingly 
different from our own and in dimensions 
which qualitatively and quantitatively 
transcend our own individual experience 
but are a familiar part of this very ex- 
perience. The Puritan identification of 
worldly success with virtue and divine 
blessings is interpreted as to signify that 
the means employed on the road to suc- 
cess, whatever they may be, partake of 
the ethical dignity of the latter. The be- 
lief of “laisser faire’’ liberalism that the 
natural harmony of interests, that is, the 
common good in economic terms, results 
from the free interplay of the enlightened 
self-interest of individuals, bestows upon 
individual egotism an ethical value which 
it would not possess apart from its sub- 
servience to the ethical goal of social 
harmony. The ethical life of the individ- 
ual himself is a continued series of at- 
etempts to justify manifestations of indi- 
vidual egotism in terms of an ethically 
valuable goal and thus to prove that 
what has the appearance of egotism 
transcends actually the individual in- 


2 Time, February 5, 1945, p. 36. 


terest. The promotion of the latter is 
only incidental, an inevitable step to- 
ward the realization of a good of higher 
ethical value than the interests of any 
single individual. 

The harmony thus achieved between 
ethical standard and human action is, 
however, apparent rather than real, 
ambiguous rather than definite. In order 
to achieve it, one must weigh the im- 
morality of the means against the ethical 
value of the end and establish a fixed 
relationship between both. This is im- 
possible. One may argue from the point 
of view of a particular political philoso- 
phy, but one cannot prove from the point 
of view of universal and objective ethical 
standards that the good of the end ought 
to prevail over the evil of the means. 
That the welfare of one group is or is not 
too dearly paid for by the misery of an- 
other has always been asserted but has 
never been demonstrated. The analysis 
of the artificial and partial character of 
the end-means relation will make this 
clear. 

This relation is artificial and partial 
in a dual sense. On the one hand, the 
welfare of the group, for the sake of 
which the welfare of another group is 
sacrificed, is an end with a positive ethi- 
cal quality only for the members of that 
group and its apologists. The members 
and the apologists of the other group will 
look upon its welfare as the end which 
society ought to promote but actually 
sacrifices. What is the end for one group 
of persons is used as means by another, 
and vice versa. The means-end relation 
itself therefore has no objectivity and is 
relative to the social vantage point of the 
observer. Kant and Marx have decried 
the use of man by man as a means to an 
end, proclaiming the ethical maxim that 
every man be treated as an end in himself, 
and the disinherited have taken up the 
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cry. Yet from Plato and Aristotle to 
Spencer and Hitler, philosophers and 
practitioners of government alike have 
maintained the claim that certain men 
are born to serve as means for the ends 
of others; and this claim the disinherited 
themselves support once they have risen 
to the top and now determine themselves 
what is end and what means. 

On the other hand, the end-means re- 
lation is ambiguous and relative also in 
that whatever we call means in view of 
the end of a chain of actions is itself an 
end if we consider it as the final point of 
a chain of actions. Conversely, what we 
call end is a point at which a chain of 
actions is supposed to come to a stop 
while it proceeds actually beyond it; in 
view of this “beyond” the end trans- 
forms itself into a means. All action is 
therefore at the same time means and 
ends, and it is only by an arbitrary sepa- 
ration of a certain chain of actions from 
what precedes and follows it, that we can 
attribute to certain actions the exclusive 
quality of means and ends. Actually, 
however, the totality of human actions 
presents itself as a hierarchy of actions 
each of which is the end of the preceding 
and a means for the following. This hier- 
archy culminates in the ultimate goal of 
all human activity which is identical 
with the absolute good, be it God, hu- 
manity, the state, or the individual him- 
self. This is the only end that is nothing 
but end and hence does not serve as a 
means to a further end. Viewed from it, 
all human activity appears as means to 
the ultimate goal. 

In the last analysis, then, the doctrine 
that the ethical end justifies unethical 
means, leads to the negation of absolute 
ethical judgments altogether. For if the 
ethical end justifies unethical means, the 
ultimate and absolute good which all 
human activity serves as means to an 


end justifies all human actions. Among 
them there may be differences in degree; 
there can be none in kind. Whatever is 
done ad majorem dei gloriam, partakes of 
the sanctity of its ultimate goal. The 
harmony thus established between ethi- 
cal norm and reality is indeed complete. 
Yet the solution of the problem is again 
apparent rather than real. For the dilem- 
ma which disturbs the consciences of men 
and raises this problem in their minds 
concerns primarily not the relation be- 
tween human action and the absolute 
good but the relation between human 
actions and limited human objectives; 
the former presumably evil, the latter 
presumably good. The question which 
man is anxious to answer is therefore 
not, at least not within the context of an 
end-means discussion, how we can ex- 
plain the apparently inevitable evilness 
of all human action in the light of the 
absolute good but how we can explain 
the apparently inevitable evilness of 
some, especially political, actions in the 
light of the relative good they are in- 
tended to serve. 

Moral unity between different kinds 
of actions is here achieved, and the moral 
worth of political action is established in 
view of the end that the action serves. 
A similarly deceptive harmony and false 
moral justification derives from the ori- 
gin of the action, that is, the intention of 
the actor. The ethical worth of the ac- 
tion is here judged not by its results but 
by the intention of the actor. If the ac- 
tion resulted in evil, if it brought about 
war and death and misery for millions, 
the statesmen are not to blame provided 
their intentions were good. Since the in- 
tention of the actor is nothing but the 
end of the action as it is mirrored in the 
actor’s mind, it is obvious that the re- 
course to the intention of the actor as 
unifying and justifying principle is only 
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a reformulation of the end-means argu- 
ment in reverse, which shares the latter’s 
weakness. 

There is, however, another criticism 
which applies specifically to the justifica- 
tion of political actions by the intention 
of the actor. A French proverb says that 
in politics there is one thing worse than 
a crime, and that is a blunder. In other 
words, the political actor has, beyond 
the general moral duties, a special moral 
responsibility to act wisely—that is, in 
accordance with the rules of the political 
art—and for him expediency becomes a 
moral duty. The individual, acting on 
his own behalf, may act unwisely with- 
out moral reproach as long as the conse- 
quences of his inexpedient action con- 
cern only himself. What is done in the 
political sphere, by its very nature con- 
cerns others who must suffer from un- 
wise action. What is here done with good 
intentions but unwisely and hence with 
disastrous results is morally defective, 
for it violates the ethics of responsibility 
to which all action affecting others and 
hence political action par excellence is 
subject. The recourse to good intentions 
as unifying and justifying principle ob- 
scures this social relevance of political 
action, which, as such, interferes with 
the life of others in a way in which pri- 
vate action, as such, generally does not. 
The well-intentioned political dilettante 
may indeed work more evil than the ill- 
intentioned professional politician, and 
the test of good intention would destroy 
rather than clarify the ethical signifi- 
cance of their respective actions. 


VI 


It is the common mark of all these at- 
tempts at solving the problem of politi- 
cal ethics that they try to create a har- 
mony which the facts do not warrant, 
either because there is no discord in the 


first place or because the existing discord 
is final. All these attempts start with the 
assumption that the individual sphere is 
ethically superior to politics. They ideal- 
ize the individual sphere and erect it into 
a model, if not of ethical perfection, at 
least of approximation to it. In contrast 
with it, political action appears sinister 
and evil and in need of being elevated to 
the ethical level of individual action. At 
the basis of this juxtaposition there is 
the optimistic belief in the intrinsic good- 
ness of the rational individual and the 
pessimistic conviction that politics is the 
seat of all irrationality and evil. 

One might note from the outset that 
the opposition between man and society, 
individual and political action, is a mere 
figure of speech in so far as the individual 
actor is confronted with a collectivity 
which is supposed likewise to act. It is 
always the individual who acts, either 
with reference to his own ends alone or 
with reference to the ends of others. The 
action of society, of the nation, or of any 
other collectivity, political or otherwise, 
as such has no empirical existence at all. 
What empirically exists are always the 
actions of individuals who perform iden- 
tical or different actions with reference 
to a common end. The most that can be 
said concerning the moral character of a 
private as over against a political action 
is that an individual acting in one capaci- 
ty may be more or less moral than when 
acting in the other. Once the opposition 
between man and society, between pri- 
vate and political action, is reduced to 
the opposition between different kinds 
of individual actions, it becomes obvious 
that the difference in moral character be- 
tween the two kinds of actions is at best 
a relative one and is devoid of the abso- 
luteness which contemporary doctrine 
attributes to it. 

The examination of the moral charac- 
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ter of individual action, furthermore, 
shows that all action is, at least poten- 
tially, immoral and that this immorality 
inherent in all human action is to a high- 
er degree and more obviously present in 
political than in private action, owing 
to the particular conditions under which 
political action proceeds. The at least 
potential immorality of human action, 
regardless of the level on which it pro- 
ceeds, becomes evident when we meas- 
ure, not one action by another one (e.g., 
the political by the private) but all ac- 
tions by the intention in which they 
originate. Such a comparison shows that 
our intentions are generally good, where- 
as our actions generally are not. As soon 
as we leave the realm of our thoughts and 
aspirations, we are inevitably involved 
in sin and guilt. We want peace among 
nations and harmony among individuals, 
yet our actions end in conflict and war. 
We want to see all men free, but our ac- 
tions put others in chains as others do to 
us. We believe in the equality of all men, 
yet our very demands on society make 
others unequal. Oedipus tries to obviate 
the oracle’s prophecy of future crimes 
and by doing so makes the fulfilment of 
the prophecy inevitable. Brutus’ actions 
tend to preserve Roman liberty but 
bring about its destruction. Lincoln’s 
purpose is to make all Americans free, 
yet his actions destroy the lives of many 
and make the freedom of others a legal 
fiction and an actual mockery. Hamlet, 
aware of this tragic tension between the 
ethics of our minds and the ethics of our 
actions, resolves to act only when he can 
act as ethically as his intention demands 
and thus despairs of acting at all; and, 
when he finally acts, his actions and fate 
are devoid of ethical meaning. 

“He who acts,” according to Goethe, 
“is always unjust; nobody is just but the 
one who reflects.” The very act of acting 
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destroys our moral integrity. Whoever 
wants to retain his moral innocence must 
forsake action altogether and, following 
Hamlet’s advice to Ophelia, “go... . to 
a nunnery.” Why is this so with respect 
to all actions, and particularly so with 
respect to political actions? 

First of all, the natural limitations of 
the human intellect make it impossible 
to calculate and control the results of hu- 
man action. Once the action is performed 
it becomes an independent force creating 
changes, provoking actions, and collid- 
ing with other forces, which the actor 
may or may not have foreseen and which 
he can control but to a small degree. 
These factors, which, lying beyond hu- 
man foresight and influence, we call “‘ac- 
cidents,” deflect the action from its in- 
tended goal and create evil results out of 
good intentions. “Our thoughts are ours; 
their ends none of our own.” 

While, however, good intention is cor- 
rupted before it reaches its intended goal 
in the world of action, it may not even 
leave the world of thought without cor- 
ruption. The demands which life in so- 
ciety makes on our good intentions sur- 
pass our faculty to satisfy them all. 
While satisfying one, we must neglect 
the other, and the satisfaction of one may 
even imply the positive violation of an- 
other. Thus the incompatibility, in the 
light of our own limitations, of the de- 
mands which morality makes upon us 
compels us to choose between different 
equally legitimate demands. Whatever 
choice we make, we must do evil while 
we try to do good; for we must abandon 
one moral end in favor of another. While 
trying to render to Caesar what is Cae- 
sar’s and to God what is God’s, we will 
at best strike a precarious balance which 
will ever waver between both, never com- 
pletely satisfying either. In the extreme, 
we will abandon one completely in order 
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fully to satisfy the other. The typical 
solution, however, will be a compromise 
which puts the struggle at rest without 
putting conscience at ease. 

The same incompatibility of two con- 
tradictory ethical demands, ending in 
one of these three alternative solutions, 
corrupts good intentions on all levels of 
human actions. Loyalty to the nation 
comes into conflict with our duties to 
humanity. Even though most men will 
in our age resolve the conflict easily in 
favor of the nation, the conflict is never- 
theless a real one, and there are more in- 
dividuals than the war literature would 
let us suspect, who bear heavily under 
the dual duty to kill in the name of their 
country and to respect in their fellow- 
men the image of God. Punishment, of 
children as well as of criminals, gives 
rise to a similar moral conflict between 
the duty owed to all men to understand 
their weaknesses and to forgive rather 
than to judge them and the duty, owed 
to a certain individual or a group of indi- 
viduals, to protect them against infringe- 
ment of their rights. By killing the killer, 
we fulfil the latter duty, while our con- 
science keeps asking whether it was the 
killer alone who was guilty or whether 
his guilt was shared by the one whom he 
killed and perhaps by all other men as 
well. There is no end to examples of such 
insoluble conflicts and of the consequent 
corruption of good intentions. The 
daughter perceives, like Desdemona, 
“a divided duty” between parents and 
husband. The father must choose be- 
tween two children, the friend between 
two friends, and, finally and above all, 
a man must choose between himself and 
others. It is here that the inevitability 
of evil becomes paramount. 


VII 


Whatever man does or intends to do 
emanates from himself and refers back 


present in all intended and consummated 
action. All action, on the other hand, 
bears positively and negatively upon 
others. It does so in a positive sense when 
the point of reference of the action in- 
tended or performed is another person, 
and most actions are naturally of this 
kind. Yet even when the action as such 
contains no positive reference to another 
person, this very lack of reference con- 
nects the action with other persons. For 
since the moral demands for action which 
society addresses to the individual are 
never completely satisfied, an action 
which has no reference to another person 
appears, at least from the latter’s point 
of view, as a deprivation, the violation 
of a moral duty, and thus carries nega- 
tive moral significance. 

If the connectedness of the self with 
others through his action is inevitable, 
the moral conflict between the self and 
others is no less inevitable. The individ- 
ual is under the moral obligation to be 
unselfish, that is, to consider the inter- 
ests of others before his own or at least 
besides his own. Yet the demands which 
poverty alone puts to our unselfishness 
are so overwhelming that any attempt 
at even faintly approximating unselfish- 
ness would of necessity lead to the sacri- 
fice of the individual and would thus de- 
stroy his ability to contribute at least a 
certain share of unselfishness to the over- 
whelming demands of the world. The at- 
tempt to do justice to the ethics of un- 
selfishness thus leads to the paradox of 
the ethical obligation to be selfish in or- 
der to be able to satisfy the moral obliga- 
tion of unselfishness at least to a certain 
extent. Hence unselfish (i.e., good) ac- 
tion intended or performed can never be 
completely good (i.e., completely un- 
selfish); for it can never completely 
transcend the limitations of selfishness 
to which it owes its existence. Even the 
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action which approximates complete 
goodness, yet falls short of self-sacrifice, 
partakes by this falling-short of evil. 

Once the very logic of the ethics of un- 
selfishness has thus put its stamp of ap- 
proval on selfishness, individual ego- 
tisms, all equally legitimate, confront 
each other, and the war of every man 
against every man is on. There are two 
reasons why the egotism of one must 
come into conflict with the egotism of 
the others. What the one wants for him- 
self, the other already possesses or wants 
too. Struggle and competition ensue. 
Finding that all his relations with his 
fellow-men contain at least the germs of 
such conflicts of interest, man can no 
longer seek the goodness of his intentions 
in the complete absence of selfishness 
and of the concomitant harm to others 
but only in the limitations which con- 
science puts upon the drive toward evil. 
Man cannot hope to be good but must 
be content with not being too evil. 

The other root of conflict and con- 
comitant evil stems from the animus 
dominandi, the desire for power. This 
lust for power manifests itself as the de- 
sire to maintain the range of one’s own 
person with regard to others, to increase 
it, or to demonstrate it. In whatever 
disguises it may appear, its ultimate es- 
sence and aim is in one of these particu- 
lar references of one person to others. 
Centered as it is upon the person of the 
actor in relation to others, the desire for 
power is closely related to the selfishness 
of which we have spoken but is not iden- 
tical with it. For the typical goals of 
selfishness, such as food, shelter, security, 
and the means by which they are ob- 
tained, such as money, jobs, marriage, 
and the like, have an objective relation 
to the vital needs of the individual; their 
attainment offers the best chances for 
survival under the particular natural and 
social conditions under which the indi- 
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vidual lives. The desire for power, on the 
other hand, concerns itself not with the 
individual’s survival but with his posi- 
tion among his fellows ¢nce his survival 
has been secured. Consequently, the 
selfishness of man has limits; his will to 
power has none. For while man’s vital 
needs are capable of satisfaction, his lust 
for power would be satisfied only if the 
last man became an object of his domi- 
nation, tuere being nobody above or be- 
side him, that is, if he became like God. 
“T would,” remarked Cecil Rhodes, ‘“‘an- 
nex the planets if I could. I often think 
of that. It makes me sad to see them so 
clear and so far away.”’ There is in selfish- 
ness an element of rationality presented 
by the natural limitation of the end, 
which is lacking in the will to power. It 
is for this reason that mere selfishness 
can be appeased by concessions while 
satisfaction of one demand will stimulate 
the will to power to ever expanding 
claims. 

‘More! More!’” exclaims Wil- 
liam Blake, “is the cry of a mistaken 
soul: less than all cannot satisfy man.” 
In this limitless and ever unstilled de- 
sire which comes to rest only with the 
exhaustion of its possible objects, the 
animus dominandi is of the same kind as 
the mystical desire for union with the 
universe, the love of Don Juan, Faust’s 
thirst for knowledge. These four at- 
tempts at pushing the individual be- 
yond his natural limits toward a trans- 
cendent goal have also this in common: 
that this transcendent goal, this resting- 
point, is reached only in the imagination 
but never in reality. The attempt at 
realizing it in actual experience ends al- 
ways with the destruction of the individ- 
ual attempting it, as the fate of all world 
conquerors from Alexander to Hitler 
proves and as the legends of Icarus, Don 
Juan, and Faust symbolically illustrate. 

By setting in this way the desire for 
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power apart from selfishness, on the one 
hand, and from the other transcendent 
urges, on the other, one is already doing 
violence to the actual nature of that de- 
sire. For actuallj it is present whenever 
man intends to act with regard to other 
men. One may separate it conceptually 
from the other ingredients of social ac- 
tion; actually there is no social action 
which would not contain at least a trace 
of this desire to make one’s own person 
prevail against others. It is this ubiquity 
of the desire for power which, besides 
and beyond any particular selfishness or 
other evilness of purpose, constitutes the 
ubiquity of evil in human action. Here 
is the element of corruption and of sin 
which injects even into the best of inten- 
tions at least a drop of evil and thus 
spoils it. On a grand scale, the transfor- 
mation of churches into political organi- 
zations, of revolutions into dictatorships, 
of love for country into imperialism, are 
cases in point. 

To the degree in which the essence and 
aim of politics is power over man, politics 
is evil; for it is to this degree that it de- 
grades man to a means for other men. It 
follows that the prototype of this corrup- 
tion through power is to be found on the 
political scene. For here the animus 
dominandi is not a mere admixture to 
prevailing aims of a different kind but 
the very essence of the intention, the 
very lifeblood of the action, the constitu- 
tive principle of politics as a distinct 
sphere of human activity. Politics is a 
struggle for power over men, and, what- 
ever its ultimate aim may be, power is 
its immediate goal and the modes of ac- 
quiring, maintaining, and demonstrating 
it determine the technique of political 
action. 

The evil that corrupts political action 
is the same evil that corrupts all action, 
but the corruption of political action is 
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indeed the paradigm and prototype of 
all possible corruption. The distinction 
between private and political action is 
not one between innocence and guilt, 
morality and immorality, goodness and 
evil, but lies in the degree alone in which 
the two types of action deviate from the 
ethical norm. Nor is the distinction of a 
normative character at all. To hold dif- 
ferently, as the school of the dual stand- 
ard does, is to confound the moral obli- 
gations of man and his actual behavior 
with respect to these obligations. From 
the fact that the political acts of a person 
differ from his private ones, it does not 
follow that he recognizes different moral 
precepts in the different spheres of ac- 
tion. There is not one kind of ethical pre- 
cept applying to political action and 
another one for the private sphere, but 
one and the same ethical standard ap- 
plies to both, observed and observable, 
however, by either with unequal com- 
pliance. 

That political action and doing evil 
are inevitably linked becomes fully clear 
only when we recognize that ethical 
standards are not only empirically vio- 
lated on the political scene, and this to 
a particular degree, but that it is incom- 
patible for an action at the same time to 
conform to the rules of the political art 
(i.e., to achieve political success) and to 
conform to the rules of ethics (i.e., to 
perform an action good in itself). The 
test of political success is the degree to 
which one is able to maintain, increase, 
or demonstrate one’s power over others. 
The test of a morally good action is the 
degree to which it is capable of treating 
others not as means to the actor’s ends 
but as ends in themselves. It is for this 
reason alone inevitable that, whereas 
nonpolitical action is ever exposed to 
corruption by selfishness and lust for 
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power, this corruption is inherent in the 
very nature of the political act. 

Only the greatest dissenters of the age 
have been clearly aware of this necessary 
evilness of the political act. A great non- 
liberal thinker writing in the liberal age, 
such as Lord Acton, will find that ‘‘pow- 
ercorrupts . . . . absolute power corrupts 
absolutely,” or he will, like Jacob Burck- 
hardt, see in politics the “absolute evil”’; 
or, like Emerson, in force “‘a practical 
lie’ and corruption in every state. 
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The scope of this corruption, which, 
as such, is a permanent element of hu- 
man existence and therefore operates re- 
gardless of historic circumstances every- 
where and at all times, is broadened and 
its intensity strengthened by the particu- 
lar conditions under which political ac- 
tion proceeds in the modern nation- 
state. The state has become in the secu- 
lar sphere the most exalted object of 
loyalty on the part of the individual and 
at the same time the most effective or- 
ganization for the exercise of power over 
the individual. These two qualities en- 
able the modern state to accentuate the 
corruption of the political sphere both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. This is 
accomplished by two complementary 
processes. 

The state as the receptacle of the 
highest secular loyalty and power de- 
valuates and actually delimits the mani- 
festations of the individual desire for 
power. The individual power-hungry for 
his own sake is held in low public esteem, 
and the mores and laws of society en- 
deavor to strengthen through positive 
sanctions the moral condemnation of in- 
dividual aspirations for power, to limit 
their modes and sphere of action, and to 
suppress them altogether. Yet while the 
state is ideologically and physically in- 
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comparably more powerful than its citi- 
zens, it is free from all effective restraint 
from above. The state’s collective desire 
for power is limited, aside from self- 
chosen limitations, only by the ruins of an 
old, and the rudiments of a new, nor- 
mative order, both too feeble to offer 
more than a mere intimation of actual 
restraint. Above the state there is no 
centralized power, beyond the mechanics 
of the balance of power, which could im- 
pose actual limits upon the manifesta- 
tions of its collective desire for domina- 
tion. The state has become indeed a 
“mortal God,” and for an age that be- 
lieves no longer in an immortal God, the 
state becomes the only God there is. 
Yet what the individual is not allowed 
to want for himself, he is encouraged to 
seek for the legal fiction called “the 
state.”” The impulses which both ethics 
and the state do not allow the individual 
to satisfy for his own sake are directed 
by the state itself toward its own ends. 
By transferring his egotism and power 
impulses to the nation, the individual 
gives his inhibited aspirations not only 
a vicarious satisfaction. The process of 
transference transforms also the ethical 
significance of the satisfaction. What 
was egotism and hence ignoble and im- 
moral there becomes patriotism and 
therefore noble and altruistic here. While 
society puts liabilities upon aspirations 
for individual power, it places contribu- 
tions to the collective power of the state 
at the top of the hierarchy of values. 
All these factors work together to 
stimulate the individual’s lust for power 
and to give its manifestations a free 
reign, as long as the individual seeks 
power not for himself directly but for 
the state. What occurs is thus in the last 
analysis not a suppression of power 
drives but a quantitative and qualita- 
tive extension coupled with a shift in 
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direction. That the extension is quanti- 
tative is obvious; for, put at the service 
of the state, the individual’s animus 
dominandi has not only in imagination 
but in actuality the world as its object. 
That the extension is also qualitative is 
less obvious; yet it is the true apprecia- 
tion of this qualitative element which 
opens our eyes to the subtlety and at the 
same time the immensity of the corrup- 
tion wrought by the transference of the 
power impulses from the individual to 
the state. This corruption spreads in two 
different dimensions. 

While encouraging the diversion of 
the power drives from the individual to 
the state, the latter obscures the quanti- 
tative corruption which ensues from this 
diversion. Political ideologies blunt the 
individual conscience which tends to be- 
come oblivious to the corruption of 
power in the public sphere while still 
being conscious of its private manifesta- 
tions. The dual morality mentioned 
above, which justifies what is done for 
the power of the state but condemns it 
when it is done for the power of the in- 
dividual, presents but the positive as- 
pect and at the same time the logical 
consummation of this obliviousness. In 
the end the individual comes to believe 
that there is less evil in the aspirations 
for state power than there is in the lust 
for individual dominance, nay, that to 
the former attaches a peculiar virtue 
which is lacking in the latter. 

Yet not all will experience such a com- 
plete reversal of ethical valuation, and 
even those who do will not do so without 
retaining at least some vestiges of moral 
scruples. Their consciences will still be 
uneasy in the presence of power impulses, 
and their moral misgivings will seek al- 
leviation. Here is the scene of the ulti- 
mate moral corruption through power. 
For here it is not action that is corrupted 
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or moral judgment which regards as good 
what it ought to consider evil. What 
here takes place is a formidable perver- 
sion of the moral sense itself, an acquies- 
cence in evil in the name of the very 
standards which ought to condemn it. 

An outstanding example of this blind 
and naive perversity of moral sense is 
the condemnation of power politics by 
most spokesmen of our civilization. 
There is indeed a point of view from | 
which such condemnation could be intel- 
lectually and morally justified, that is, 
the Augustinian recognition of both the 
inevitability and evilness of the lust for 
power. Such is, however, not the position 
of these spokesmen. They do not recog- 
nize the ubiquity of the lust for power 
and of its evilness but assume that the 
power element and its evilness are partic- 
ularly attached to certain actions, situa- 
tions, and institutions and that, by re- 
forming or abolishing them, the moral 
problem of power would be solved. They 
fight a sham battle which they can never 
win, and it would not matter if they 
could. For in a world where power counts, 
no nation pursuing a rational policy has 
a choice between renouncing and wanting 
power, and, if it could, the lust for power 
for the individual’s sake would still con- 
front us with its less spectacular yet no 
less pressing moral defects. This sham 
battle against power politics, however, 
gives our civilization at least the satis- 
faction of having paid tribute to its ethi- 
cal standards and of being able to con- 
tinue living as though those standards 
did not exist. 

It is easy to see why the greatest cor- 
ruption through power coincides with 
the greatest shallowness of the attempts 
to explain this corruption away. Where 
the lust for power seizes upon the state 
as the vehicle on which to ride to hege- 
monial power among the nations, abso- 
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lute corruption follows in the wake of 
this drive for absolute power. For here 
the use of all mankind as a means is not 
wished for in hapless imagination but 
worked for in actual performance. Only 
the greatest moral courage and intellec- 
tual penetration could comprehend the 
full measure of this corruption and still 
not destroy the faculty to live and act. 
Here the gulf between ethics and politics 
has become too wide and too inscrutable 
for the attempts by the perfectionists, 
the escapists, and the men of the dual 
standard at bridging it over and filling 
it in. In the face of the evil of power ap- 
proaching its consummation, it becomes 
necessary at least to recognize the exist- 
ence of a problem presented by some 
kind of contradiction between political 
power and ethics. Yet, where the occa- 
sion calls for the comprehension of one 
of the great tragic antinomies of human 
existence, the age has nothing better to 
offer than a narrow and distorted formu- 
lation of the problem and a sentimental 
and irrelevant solution in the spirit of 
political reform. 
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The lust for power as ubiquitous em- 
pirical fact and its denial as universal 
ethical norm are the two poles between 
which, as between the poles of an elec- 
tric field, this antinomy is suspended. 
The antinomy is insoluble because the 
poles creating it are perennial. There can 
be no renunciation of the ethical denial 
without renouncing the human nature 
of man. “We,” Benedetto Croce quotes 
an Italian as saying to a German, “with 
our bad faith, at least keep the intellect 
lucid, and we remain bad men, but men: 
whereas you lose it altogether and be- 
come beasts.” There can be no actual de- 
nial of the lust for power without deny- 
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ing the very conditions of human exist- 
ence in this world. The end of Machiavel- 
lianism, which Jacques Maritain’s too or- 
derly and too progressive mind sees al- 
ready in our grasp, is not just around the 
corner. It is not of this world at all. If it 
were, salvation from evil itself would be 
of this world. 

There is no escape from the evil of 
power regardless of what one does. When- 
ever we act with reference to our fellow- 
men, we must sin and we must still sin 
when we refuse to act; for the refusal to 
be involved in the evil of action carries 
with it the breach of the obligation to do 
one’s duty. No ivory tower is remote 
enough to offer protection against the 
guilt in which the actor and the bystand- 
er, the oppressor and the oppressed, the 
murderer and his victim are inextricably 
enmeshed. Political ethics is indeed the 
ethics of doing evil. While it condemns 
politics as the domain of evil par excel- 
lence, it must reconcile itself to the en- 
during presence of evil in all political 
action. Its last resort, then, is the en- 
deavor to choose, since evil there must 
be, among several possible actions the 
one that is least evil. 

It is indeed trivial, in the face of so 
tragic a choice, to invoke justice against 
expediency and to condemn whatever 
political action is chosen because of its 
lack of justice. Such an attitude is but 
another example of the superficiality of a 
civilization which, blind to the tragic 
complexities of human existence, con- 
tents itself with an unreal and hypocriti- 
cal solution of the problem of political 
ethics. In fact, the invocation of justice 
pure and simple against a political action 
makes of justice a mockery and sham; for, 
since all political actions needs must fall 
short of justice, the argument against 
one political action holds true for all. By 
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avoiding a political action because it is 
unjust, the perfectionist does nothing 
but exchange blindly one injustice for 
another which might even be worse 
than the former. He shrinks from the less- 
er evil because he does not want to do 
evil at all. Yet his personal abstention 
from evil, which is actually a subtle form 
of egotism with a good conscience, does 
not at all affect the existence of evil in the 
world but only destroys the faculty of 
-discriminating between different evils. 
The perfectionist thus becomes finally a 
source of greater evil. “Man,” in the 
words of Pascal, “is neither angel nor 
beast, and his misery is that he who 
would act the angel acts the brute.” 
Here again it is only the awareness of the 
tragic presence of evil in all political ac- 
tion which at least enables man to choose 
the lesser evil and to be as good as he can 
be in an evil world. 


Neither science nor ethics nor politics 
can resolve the conflict between politics 
and ethics into harmony. We have no 
choice between power and the common 
good. To act successfully, that is, ac- 
cording to the rules of the political art, is 
political wisdom. To know with despair 
that the political act is inevitably evil, 
and to act nevertheless, is moral courage. 
To choose among several expedient ac- 
tions the least evil one is moral judgment. 
In the combination of political wisdom, 
moral courage, and moral judgment man 
reconciles his political nature with his 
moral destiny. That this conciliation is 
nothing more than a modus vivendi, un- 
easy, precarious, and even paradoxical, 
can disappoint only those who prefer to 
gloss over and distort the tragic contra- 
dictions of human existence with the 
soothing logic of a specious concord. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NY views we may hold as to the 
A future social progress of man- 
kind will in all probability be in- 
fluenced by what we think about the 
power and scope of human intelligence. 
How much confidence do we have in the 
future of representative democracy? This 
will depend in large measure upon wheth- 
er we can agree with earlier exponents of 
democracy that it is possible for the citi- 
zens of a great nation to think collective- 
ly and effectively on matters of common 
concern and to reach conclusions thereby 
on main lines of national policy. There is 
little doubt that the decline during the 
last half-century of political liberalism, 
with its faith in the efficacy of intellectual 
enlightenment as a means to the improve- 
ment and reform of governmental ma- 
chinery, was due in large part to a grow- 
ing conviction in scientific circles that 
man’s intellect is strictly limited, if not 
fatally handicapped, in dealing with so- 
cial and political problems. During this 
epoch the view gained wide currency 
among psychologists and_ sociologists 
that the human intellect moves freely 
and attains true knowledge only when 
applied to the observable facts and 
processes of the natural world, while in 
dealing with questions of man’s personal 
experience and social behavior it is in- 
evitably deflected and distorted by the 
emotions and desires of the thinker. Im- 
pressive confirmation of this belief ap- 
pears to be found in the contrast between 
the spectacular achievements of modern 
natural science and the failure of man’s 
intellect during the same period to cope 
successfully with the growing complexi- 
ties of his social life. 


INTELLECT VERSUS EMOTION IN POLITICAL CO-OPERATION 


H. W. WRIGHT 
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In addressing psychologists recently, 
Professor Gardner Murphy’ has stressed 
this contrast between the efficiency of 
human intelligence in the one field and 
its comparative futility in the other. 
When dealing with the structural prop- 
erties of the objective world, man’s intel- 
lect has, he says, moved freely and effec- 
tively—has, in fact, remade the order 
of his world. But when man applies his 
reason to questions concerning his own 
nature in relation to that of his fellows, 
his impulses becloud the clarity of his 
thinking. This difference finds striking 
illustration, he further points out, in re- 
sults obtained by pure and applied psy- 
chology, respectively.? The former, when 
studying the human capacity to think, 
has fixed its attention upon the order and 
organization of ideas and has adopted 
explanatory principles which, like the 
laws of association and Gestalt, are dis- 
tinctively and solidly intellectualistic. 
But applied psychology, on the other 
hand, has been confronted with the 
thinking that actually goes on in business 
and industry, in clinic and courtroom, in 
school and public opinion. It has found 
these forms of thinking to be governed by 
personal needs, which furnish the main 
clue to their organization; and it has dis- 
covered that the human individual, in 
the give and take of everyday life, thinks 
in accordance with his motivating drives 
and the emotions they generate and that 
his thinking is steered in the direction of 
need-satisfaction. Hence the opinions 
he forms and the beliefs he holds are 

t “Presidential Address: The Freeing of Intelli- 
gence,” Psychological Bulletin, XLI (1945), 1. 

2 [bid., p. 3. 
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largely “autisms’—fear autisms and 
wish autisms—many of them socially 
shared but, nonetheless, unchecked by 
objective fact. 

The important question just here is 
not whether human beings, in thinking 
about the social situations to which they 
must adjust themselves, are influenced, 
often decisively, by their needs, wishes, 
and emotional tensions. This is undeni- 
ably true. It is true not only of the opin- 
ions and convictions of individuals but 
also of a large proportion of the beliefs 
held by social groups in regard to family 
organization and discipline, sex roles, 
industrial methods, education, govern- 
ment, and religion. The real question is 
whether the intellect of man, when ap- 
plied to the problems of his personal life 
and social adjustment, is capable of 
reaching conclusions which are scientifi- 
cally valid—unless, indeed, these per- 
sonal and social adjustments can be re- 
duced to terms of physical interaction 
and investigated by the methods of 
natural science. This question has of late 
been answered in the negative by writers 
on the social psychology of politics and 
government, and they have gained quite 
a wide hearing for their views. Political 
views and convictions, they tell us, are 
rationalizations of private motives, more 
or less frustrated by agencies of social 
control and consequently subjected to 
some degree of repression.’ These private 
motives are displaced, as the Freudians 
say, onto public objects (e g., capitalist 
class, Catholic church, some minority 
racial group), and this procedure is con- 
cealed by aplausible rationalization. Poli- 
tics, instead of being the forum where 
many minds meet and, through discus- 


3H. D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930), 
p. 75; also E. D. Martin, The Behavior of Crowds 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1920). 


sion and argument, reach a tolerable 
working agreement, is actually the arena 
of the irrational, where the basic motives 
of men come into conflict and are tempo- 
rarily appeased by irrelevant slogans and 
fictitious values.‘ 

Considering the unhopeful implica- 
tions for political practice and progress 
of this view of the role of intelligence in 
the political field, there is reason to in- 
quire somewhat carefully into its scientific 
grounds. These are, I think, principally 
psychological and go back to the discov- 
eries and doctrines of Freud. In this con- 
nection reference is made not merely to 
the important fact on which psychologists 
are now agreed—thanks to the discover- 
ies of Freud and others who have profited 
by his work—that many of the beliefs 
held by men in regard to themselves and 
their personal relations to their fellows 
are protective or compensatory rationali- 
zations, derivations from their ruling 
desires, sentiments, and attitudes. Freud 
also held views as to the structure and 
organization of human personality, in- 
cluding a theory of the origin, develop- 
ment, and scope of intelligence in man. 
This theory has been adopted by psy- 
chologists of the psychoanalytic school 
and is a key to their social and political 
philosophy. 

As Freud’ conceived it, intelligence 
is that part of man’s personality which 
has developed to adjust his instinctive 
desires to the facts of the external world. 
The function of thought and perception 
is, he held, to take account of the exist- 
ence of external objects, their properties 
and relations—in short, of the external 
conditions under which objects of human 
desire have to be sought and may be at- 


4 Lasswell, op. cit., chap. x. 


5S. Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 
analysis, trans. by W. J. H. Sprott (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1933), chap. iii. 
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tained and enjoyed. Among the external- 
ly existent objects with which ego-intel- 
ligence must reckon are, of course, other 
members of the social group who, as in- 
dividuals or in their collective capacity, 
may have power to help or hinder the 
subject in attaining his desired goals. 
But while intellect does enjoin upon the 
individual a prudent regard for social 
opinion and for the penalties imposed 
by social authority, it is not, according 
to Freud, the source of his norms and 
standards of social behavior or of his be- 
liefs about personal worth and achieve- 
ment and the conceptions of social rela- 
tionship which accompany them. These 
he assigns to another part of personality, 
quite separate from ego-intelligence, 
viz., the superego or ego-ideal. The con- 
tent of the ego-ideal is derived wholly 
from the social and moral tradition of 
the group, assimilated by the individual 
in infancy and youth by a process of 
emotional-imaginative identification in 
which he interocepts the authoritative 
and prohibitive attitudes of parents and 
other adult associates.° Freud further de- 
scribes all mental activities which are 
employed in the conceptual formulation, 
the contemplation, and admiration of 
the ego-ideal as forms of “narcissism,” 
in which the individual withdraws his 
goal-directed activity from the objects 
of the outer world and turns it back upon 
the content of his own internal experi- 
ence.’ The ego-ideal is, therefore, a sub- 
jective factor without direct dependence 
on, or definite anchorage in, the world 
of intellectually apprehended fact. The 
effect of the Freudian disjunction be- 
tween the ego-ideal, or superego, and 
ego-intelligence is to divorce all concep- 


6 Ibid. 
7J. Rickman, A General Selection from the 
Works of Sigmund Freud (London: Hogarth Press), 
p. 118, “On Narcissism.” 
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tions we may form as to the goals of social 
endeavor and personal development, 
along with the beliefs they involve in 
regard to the personal and social relation- 
ships upheld by the institutional organi- 
zation of society, from the realm of ob- 
jectively valid knowledge. Thus we are 
led on by Freudian theory from a recog- 
nition of the clinically attested fact that 
many, perhaps a majority, of the beliefs 
which men hold about the dominant 
values and governing relationships of 
their personal lives are subjectively mo- 
tivated autisms, private or socially 
shared, to an affirmation of the further 
and far more drastic contention that 
they never can be anything else. It is 
not surprising that some disciples of 
Freud show a tendency to revise his con- 
ception of the ego-ideal so as to make it 
more than a narcissistic preoccupation 
and to give it some basis in the world of 
objective fact. Thus, recent exponents of 
psychoanalytic theory identify ego-ideal 
with life-goal and conceive of this in 
terms of life-plan, along with the physi- 
cal instruments and social intermediaries 
required to attain it.® 

Since Freudian psychology has ap- 
peared to supply scientific justification 
for a negative answer to the question 
whether men can obtain objectively 
valid knowledge of the values and rela- 
tionships of their personal and social 
lives, it is only fair, and may prove help- 
ful, to turn to another more recent psy- 
chological conception which clearly sug- 
gests a quite different answer. A new 
conceptual tool which promises to be 
very useful in the field of sociopsycho- 
logical study is that of “psychological 
environment.” It has been formulated 
and fruitfully employed by psychologists 
of the Gestalt school, who have success- 


8 Cf. Karen Horney, New Ways in Psychoanalysis 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1939), pp. 99, 230. 
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fully developed on the base of it what is 
called “field theory.” A simple definition 
of the psychological environment would 
be the objective world as the human in- 
dividual perceives it to be. If, at the 
start, one is led to wonder whether any 
such new addition to the psychologist’s 
stock of technical terms can give him 
any real help in escaping from the an- 
cient dualism between subjective or con- 
scious experience and objective reality, 
the reply is, I think, that it can and does. 
It serves continually to remind the sci- 
entific student of human nature and con- 
duct of the difference between the per- 
ceived world, on the one hand, and the 
realm of private feeling and fantasy, of 
reminiscence, hope, and yearning, on the 
other, both of which are included in the 
content of individual experience. The 
psychological environment signifies that 
field of individual response which, unlike 
the universe of physical science, is per- 
sonally meaningful and, unlike the realm 
of subjective feeling, reminiscence, and 
fantasy, possesses objective actuality. 
It is personally meaningful because it is 
organized with reference to the goal- 
seeking activity of the individual agent 
or percipient, and its component objects 
are construed in terms of their functional 
relation to his needs, interests, and cul- 
turally derived norms. But the psycho- 
logical environment is also and at the 
same time objective, because (1) it is ex- 
tended in space, (2) its events exhibit an 
order and uniformity of their own, and 
(3) its object-properties and spatiotem- 
poral organization serve as guides to 
overt action and are verified in every 
hour of waking life by the results of ac- 
tion. 

The psychological environment is thus 
man’s behavioral world, the field of hu- 
man perception and action, the effective 
life-space of the human being. It is the 


primary actuality to which human beings 
must make perceptual-motor adjustment 
in order to survive. It presents to the 
growing individual, within a compara- 
tively constant but expanding geographi- 
cal frame, a variety of objects of different 
kinds, both living and nonliving. Most 
important among the living are, of 
course, other human individuals. In the 
primary context of the natural world, 
however, these do not appear as partici- 
pants in a common social life and experi- 
ence. Other people, like nonhuman ob- 
jects, are first perceived and reckoned 
with in their bearing upon the goal- 
seeking activities of the percipient. But, 
unlike other objects, they are perceived 
as capable of being advantageously in- 
fluenced, sometimes controlled, in their 
behavior by speech and by modes of 
purposive action and emotional expres- 
sion. Full social self-consciousness arises 
more slowly and can scarcely be said to 
be present before adolescence. 

The psychological environment, in its 
aspect of natural world of earth and sea 
and sky, with all the objects, inanimate 
and animate, which it contains, furnishes 
the empirical data for physical science as 
well as the objects and events with which 
its interpretations must in some sense 
agree if they are to be accepted as true. 
At this point, the question formerly 
raised returns to us in a new setting. 
Does the psychological environment, un- 
derstood as the objective and meaning- 
ful context of human experience and be- 
havior, contain other fields than the 
natural world as just described? If it does 
not, then the natural world is the sole 
source of empirical data which can be in- 
vestigated and explained by the methods 
of science. As for objects and relation- 
ships which are held to be distinctively 
social and incapable of explanation by 
the causal uniformities observable and 
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experimentally verifiable in the natural 
world, it can only be said that these must 
remain entirely outside the field of ob- 
jectively valid knowledge. There is, how- 
ever, another possibility. This is that 
the psychological environment contains 
and presents certain facts and features 
whose perceived meaning organizes them 
into a second field or context equally 
objective with the natural world, which 
may properly be called “social.” Such, I 
think, is the case.° 

As a part of the psychological environ- 
ment, the social context or world is both 
objective and meaningful. It is, like the 
natural world, objective, because the ob- 
served facts which compose it, viz., the 
actions, speech, and expressive move- 
ments of human individuals, along with 
their social culture products, fall within 
the spatiotemporal system of the exter- 
nal world. The means-end procedures by 
which its structure is maintained depend 
upon physiological and physical uni- 
formities which are externally deter- 
mined. The meanings which organize it 
are tested and confirmed by bodily medi- 
ums of communication and control. The 
social context is also meaningful, because 
its component objects and events are per- 
ceived dynamically, in terms of their re- 
lation to a system of activities—not the 
goal-seeking activities by which individ- 
uals struggle to survive and to obtain 
satisfaction, but rather, in case of this 
second context, the system of activities 
by which human beings engage and par- 
ticipate in the life of the social commu- 
nity. Thus the spoken words of others gain 
place in the social context when they are 
not merely heard as vocal sounds, or even 
listened to as anticipatory cues for be- 
havior, but are understood in their pur- 
port, i.e., in relation to the judgments, 


9 Cf. H. W. Wright, ‘Three Contexts of Human 
Behavior,” Psychological Review, L (1943), 351. 
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interpretations, and convictions relative 
to experienced fact, of the community 
of which the individual is member. The 
actions of others gain place in the social 
context when they are not merely seen as 
bodily movements but are perceived 
teleonomically, in terms of goal-objects 
of socially recognized interest and value. 
The emotionally expressive movements 
of others are given place in the social 
context when they are not merely re- 
sponded to by conditioned imitation and 
sympathetic identification but are per- 
ceptually interpreted in terms of com- 
monly understood and socially shared 
attitudes of like or dislike, approval 
or disapproval, admiration or contempt, 
for certain kinds of objects or situations. 
Here, then, is the fundamental psycho- 
logical fact on which the existence of a 
social, as distinguished from a natural, 
world depends: the human individual is 
able to interpret the words, the actions, 
and the facial expressions, gestures, and 
postures of his fellows in their significant 
relation to a system of opinions and be- 
liefs, goals and ambitions, standards and 
ideals, attitudes and sentiments, which 
he shares more or less fully with other 
persons in the social community. 

We can see now that it is very far from 
true, as many psychologists with psycho- 
analytic leanings have affirmed, that the 
psychological basis of social union is to be 
found in nonrational factors like love 
and emotional identification, while in- 
tellect is properly concerned only with 
the impersonal facts of the natural world. 
It is intelligence which gives to man the 
ability to perceive or discover a social 
meaning in forms of overt, observable 
behavior displayed by his fellows and to 
employ these modes of behavior in com- 
municating his own meaningful experi- 
ences to them. But human intellect does 
more than establish this new social con- 
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text; it also makes available to the hu- 
man individual new methods of social 
adjustment on this plane of common and 
communicable experience. By talking 
together, individuals may present and 
compare their respective ideas and opin- 
ions, and, through discussion and argu- 
ment, reach agreement. Such agreement 
may rest upon logical grounds: the dis- 
cussion may bring to light factual evi- 
dence or lead to logical inference whose 
relevance and validity are equally con- 
vincing to the reason of both parties. 
Frequently of course, eventual agreement 
is due not to rational considerations but 
to emotional and motivational factors— 
the effect of discussion being to arouse 
similar loyalties or prejudices or to dis- 
close an identity of self-interest. But the 
fact that agreement can be reached by 
comparing and relating ideas is impor- 
tant, no matter how a final conclusion is 
reached; and it is reason which makes 
this possible. On the same basis of inter- 
communication (and by parallel method) 
individuals may reach agreement in the 
field of action. Seeing the serial move- 
ments of another person in their local 
setting, one ordinarily perceives what 
he “is trying to do,” i.e., perceives his 
movements in relation to their goal and 
the methods and instrumentalities re- 
quired for its attainment. In the light of 
such understanding, which, of course, is 
mutual between individuals who act or 
work in the presence >of one another, 
they are able to adjust their respective 
activities. If seeking different goals, 
they may learn how to modify their 
methods so as to keep out of each other’s 
way, or to further each one the interest 
of the other incidentally to advancing 
his own. If seeking the same goal, each 
may learn to improve his methods by 
observing the other, or they may see how 
to combine their efforts or to arrange for 
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a division of labor advantageous to both. 
In this case, adjustment or agreement de- 
pends on practical demonstration and 
experimentation—helped out, of course, 
by verbal description and explanation. 
A third way to agreement is opened by 
the ability which intelligence gives the 
individual to interpret the emotional 
expressions of others in terms of the feel- 
ings of attraction or repulsion they re- 
flect and the objects which have called 
them forth and to communicate in a simi- 
lar manner the objective significance of 
his own emotions. This ability enables 
him to move toward emotional agree- 
ment or harmony with them, toward a 
sympathetic appreciation, based on im- 
agination and insight, of the aspirations, 
attitudes, and sentiments of others. To 
be sure, the effect of early conditioning 
in giving currency to socially stereo- 
typed patterns of emotional expression 
introduces a note of artificiality. But, 
on the whole, the stereotyping of socially 
accepted language of the emotions facil- 
itates their communication and favors 
the kind of agreement we are considering. 

The fact that rational communication 
makes men participants in a common 
social life and experience which offers the 
same or similar goals to all individuals 
does not mean that they will engage har- 
moniously in the pursuit of success and 
satisfaction. Identical goals may be 
sought competitively as well as co-opera- 
tively ; and the social world is the theater 
of conflicting claims, ambitions, alle- 


giances, and undertakings. As has been 


pointed out, intelligence renders an im- 
portant service in opening the way to 
agreement through discussion, practical 
demonstration, and emotional-aesthetic 
appreciation—even if agreement is not 
reached on a basis of empirical fact and 
rational induction. But human intellect 
goes further than this and definitely en- 
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courages and facilitates agreement on 
strictly rational grounds.'® Reason en- 
ables the individual to view himself, with 
his private aims and ambitions, objec- 
tively, as one unit among many of the 
citizen body, and to understand that this 
relationship, while conferring equal rights 
and benefits, also imposes equal obliga- 
tions and responsibilities on all member- 
units. Rational scrutiny of the various 
goals which present themselves for in- 
dividual choice and pursuit brings out a 
crucial difference among them. Certain 
goals, alluring because they open a pros- 
pect of outstanding individual success 
and social acclaim, involve the agent in 
keen competition, with its attendant 
drawbacks of jealousy, suspicion, and 
antagonism, and expose him to all the 
hazards of humiliating defeat and final 
failure which are implicit in such a strug- 
gle. Goals of another class, because they 
are attainable only by the co-operative 
endeavor of many persons, do not make 
the same strong appeal to individual am- 
bition. But rational reflection shows them 
in many instances to promise more de- 
pendable and lasting satisfaction, since 
their pursuit is not necessarily fraught 
with the vicissitudes of competition and 
their attainment brings the added satis- 
faction of friendly comradeship among 
fellow-workers. Reason has also dis- 
closed techniques of effective co-opera- 
tion whereby many individuals, by per- 
forming the different tasks for which na- 
tive aptitude and specialized skill best 
fit them, all contribute to the goal of the 
operative organization and obtain from 
their joint efforts the thrill of concerted 
achievement and the sense of enhanced 
power. Such co-operation, under the di- 
rection of intellect, does occur in a vari- 


10H. W. Wright, “Intellect and the Develop- 
ment of Personality,” American Journal of Psy- 
chology, LVII (1944), 371. 
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ety of fields and may be found in an ath- 
letic team, an industrial plant, a sym- 
phony orchestra, an army. Intellect, sup- 
plemented by imagination and sympathy, 
enables the human being to go beyond 
physiognomic perception in comprehend- 
ing the personal attitudes, preferences, 
and aspirations of others. By gathering 
information regarding widely varying 
conditions of cultural origin, ancestral 
religion, childhood training, and educa- 
tion, the thoughtful person can interpret 
the behavior of others in terms of this 
wider social context and thus arrive at a 
better understanding of their differing 
characteristics, points of view, and aspi- 
rations. 

The conclusions to which the fore- 
going argument has led may now be sum- 
marized. (1) There is a social context of 
human behavior which supplies empiri- 
cal evidence of modes of relationship and 
organization different from any dis- 
coverable in the physical systems of the 
natural world. (2) This social context, or 
objective order, owes its existence and 
distinctive structure to three observable 
modes of intelligent communication 
among human beings—by speech, pur- 
posive action, and emotional-aesthetic 
expression—which, in combined effect, 
enable many individuals to share in a 
common system of ideas and beliefs, of 
goal-objects and the means-end tech- 
niques required to attain them, and of 
meaningful patterns of sense-perception. 
(3) These forms of intercommunication 
make it possible for the members of the 
human social group to adjust their con- 
flicting desires and interests, not merely 
on the basis of instinct and conditioning, 
as observable among the lower animals, 
but by agreement brought about by dis- 
cussion, by practical demonstration and 
experimentation, and by sympathetic 
insight and appreciation. (4) Such agree- 
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ment, while it presupposes the operation 
of intelligence in the interchange of 
meaningful experiences—cognitive, prac- 
tical, and emotional-aesthetic—is by 
no means always reached on rational 
grounds of factual data, intellectual 
analysis and abstraction, and valid gen- 
eralization. (6) Intellect has possibilities of 
far more extensive use in promoting agree- 
ment among individuals in society, e.g., 
in its power of objectifying the individual 
to himself as one unit among others with 
the same rights and duties, of discovering 
the dynamics of effective and satisfying 
co-operation in the industrial and politi- 
cal fields, and of attaining an imagina- 
tive realization and sympathetic under- 
standing of the wide diversity of personal 
outlook and ambition among human 
beings. 

In the light of these conclusions there 
appears to be nothing psychologically 
unsound in the claim made on behalf of 
political democracy that the citizens of a 
nation can, by free and thoughtful dis- 
cussion, reach agreement on broad lines 
of national policy; that they can volun- 
tarily co-operate in the pursuit of na- 
tional goals; and that, in spite of endless 
diversities of ability, taste, education, 
and ambition, they can unite in a com- 
mon loyalty to an inclusive national 
good. It is, however, one thing to show 
that collective thinking and voluntary 
co-operation on the part of a national 
population are psychologically possible 
and quite another to show that these 
processes can be relied upon as the modus 
operandi of popular government. Certain 
psychological facts, of which, as we have 
seen, much has been made recently, 
create difficulties which have to be 
reckoned with. The facts referred to con- 
cern motivation, particularly the dy- 
namics of intellectual activity. Thinking, 
whether individual or collective, is a 
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persistently directed activity which calls 
for effort; and no human being makes the 
effort which such activity requires unless 
sufficiently motivated. Recent experi- 
mental and clinical studies have brought 
to light new evidence of the importance 
of this dynamic aspect of human be- 
havior. They have also proved that in 
much, if not all, of his thinking man is, 
and always has been, motivated by prac- 
tical needs, such as those for security, 
recognition, and friendly affection. It is 
to be expected, therefore, that the intel- 
lectual activity of mankind, whether 
carried on privately or by interchange of 
ideas with others, will be more frequent- 
ly motivated by individual desire and 
ambition than by a disinterested deter- 
mination to discover the facts or know 
the truth. Can we then doubt that, even 
when men think co-operatively about 
social problems of common concern, with 
prolonged discussion, argument, and 
comparison of views, they will be im- 
pelled toward conclusions which satisfy 
their subjective motives rather than 
check with objective facts or their logical 
implications? This would mean that, in 
political discussion, wide assent would be 
given to fictitious ideas, unfounded be- 
liefs, and irrational doctrines, provided 
that they relieved fears, bolstered self- 
esteem, or compensated for failure in the 
personal lives of the participants. Quite 
obviously, one must take full account of 
this factor of motivation before reaching 
final conclusions as to the ability of col- 
lective human thinking to reach conclu- 
sions of objective validity in the political 
field. 

In considering the dynamics of intel- 
lectual activity, it should not be forgot- 
ten, first of all, that human intelligence 
is to some extent self-motivating. Curi- 
osity about the existing world is itself 
a dependable human motive whose 
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strength increases with the development 
of the human intellect. Indeed, experi- 
mental studies of animal learning indi- 
cate that the exploratory drive is innate 
in many animal species. In a desire to 
avoid the intellectualist fallacy that all 
men enjoy thinking for its own sake and 
are impelled to seek knowledge as an end 
in itself, we should not lean over back- 
ward and ignore a plain fact open to any 
observer of civilized social life. This is 
that great numbers of people do read 
newspapers, listen to news broadcasts, 
and talk with acquaintances simply be- 
cause they are curious to know about 
what is going on in their local communi- 
ty, their nation, and the world. In a 
representative democracy, news of what 
is occurring in both the industrial and the 
political fields is received with eager in- 
terest by a large section of the population. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
intellectual curiosity is scarcely strong 
enough to prevail against the force, fre- 
quently the combined force, of motives 
arising out of primary organic needs 
which must be met if the individual is to 
survive and continue to live in moderate 
security. There is, generally speaking, 
only one way in which intellect can gain 
sufficient motive power to make headway 
against the practical urgency of these 
primary impulses and emotions and to 
gain a guiding influence over man’s 
efforts at personal and social adjustment. 
This is by allying itself with a group of 
motives sometimes called “ego-motives.” 
The ego-motives are differentiated by 
the fact that their objectives derive 
meaning and significance from the social 
context—the community of interdepend- 
ent persons participating in an inclusive 
social life and experience. Hence they 
do not operate in full force until the 
growing individual has become keenly 
aware of himself in distinction from, and 
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in relation to, others. Examples of ego- 
motives are self-assertion or dominance, 
submission, and the desires for love or 
liking and for companionship. Of these, 
the first-named, the desire on the part of 
the self for achievement and social rec- 
ognition, is the strongest and is best 
adapted for alliance with, and illumina- 
tion by, intelligence. 

Early in life the individual forms a 
conception of himself, of his character- 
istics, his abilities, and his worth. This 
conception is always a socially compara- 
tive one: the qualities he ascribes to him- 
self are the ones which he observes others 
to possess in greater or less degree; these 
qualities he evaluates in accordance with 
the accepted standards of his culture, and 
his individual worth he estimates in 
comparison with that of others. On the 
basis of this conception and of what he 
observes of his situation in life and the 
opportunities it offers, he makes plans 
for his future, choosing the goals which 
appeal to him most and to whose attain- 
ment he is impelled by the powerful 
force of self-interest. It is just here, in 
the pursuit of self-interest, or what ap- 
pears to be self-interest, that reason 
makes its most direct and effectual con- 
tact with the practical life of man. For, 
in the choosing of goals, the making of 
plans, and the continued pursuit of am- 
bition, intellect is capable of clarifying 
and expanding any person’s conception 
of his real individual interest. It can 
prove to him that, in view of the interde- 
pendence of members in the social com- 
munity, individual interests are not nec- 
essarily conflicting but are basically har- 
monious, if not identical. It can show 
him that it will be advantageous for him 
to take the time and trouble to discuss 
with others matters of common social 
concern, and thus by co-operative think- 
ing to discover and define areas of identi- 
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cal interest. It can convince him of the 
possibility, through organized, effective 
co-operation with others, of obtaining 
satisfaction from their achievements as 
well as his own, and so of enlarging in- 
definitely the scope of his interest. It can 
show him that there is no ineradicable 
opposition between social loyalties and 
individual ambition, since it is only 
through service of family, vocation, na- 
tion, and other social causes that he can 
find out hitherto unsuspected sources of 
satisfaction, which must be included in 
any complete picture of his own self- 
interest. 

To be sure, the effect of intellectual 
activity upon egoistic motivation is not 
always to make clear the full social im- 
plications of self-interest when pursued 
as a personal goal. Even on the social 
plane of intercommunication, reason is 
frequently employed to defend self- 
interest, narrowly and inadequately con- 
ceived in terms of social reputation, which 
has to be jealously safeguarded as a nec- 
essary condition of individual security. 
This it does by describing and justifying 
in culturally acceptable terms egocentric 
actions which go counter to prevailing 
social and moral standards. Because it 
connives in this way at self-justification 
by plausible subterfuge and self-decep- 
tion, intellect has been disparaged as a 
tool of egoistic desire and ambition. But 
such resort to “rationalization” in self- 
defense has frequently a background in 
individual life-history which goes far to 
free reason from direct responsibility or 
blameworthy complicity. It is most like- 
ly to occur and to be persisted in only in 
the case of individuals who have been 
prevented by early unfavorable envi- 
ronment from gaining in early life ra- 
tional insight into the social relationships 
of mutual dependence and benefit which 
are maintained and fostered by authori- 


tative social norms and institutions. In 
order to gain such initial insight in child- 
hood and youth, human beings must 
have the experience of freely associating 
with others in play and in work and of 
learning thereby that rules and laws rep- 
resent requirements which all partici- 
pants in the game or the task must fulfil 
if they are to co-operate profitably and 
enjoyably. But it is further true that 
the growing individual will not be im- 
pelled to join in concerted or co-opera- 
tive activity with others, to any suffi- 
cient extent at least, unless he feels a 
positive liking for them and their com- 
panionship. 

Hence we are compelled to agree that 
those early experiences of contact, inter- 
action, and joint action with others, 
which are necessary to prepare intelli- 
gence for fruitful operation in the social 
context, will in all probability not be 
gained if the circumstances of early life 
are such as not to permit or to encourage 
the development of the impulse to show, 
and to invite, friendly affection. When, 
owing to parental rejection or severity 
in infancy, or other antagonistic influ- 
ences, in early childhood, this motive is 
checked in its incipiency, the child is 
drawn by insecurity feelings into exces- 
sive preoccupation with his own safety 
and is prompted to aggressive action in 
self-defense. Such an initial personal ori- 
entation toward others and the world is 
extremely unfavorable to the social uses 
of intelligence in later life. Those psy- 
chologists are partly right, therefore, 
who take the Freudian line and find the 
psychological basis of social union in the 
love impulse. Man’s intellect creates, it 
is true, the structure and framework of 
the social world as a society of intercom- 
municating persons who participate in 
the same or similar experiences. But, 
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except for the influence of human affec- 
tion, it is not supplied with the range of 
social experiences that it must have in 
order to discover in the social world satis- 
fying opportunities for mutual under- 
standing of people and things, for com- 
radeship in practical achievement, and 
for sympathetic appreciation of the 
varieties and vicissitudes of individual 
life and experience. When deprived of 
these essential data, intellect may be 
diverted from its proper function and 
converted into an instrument of ego- 
centric defence and egoistic exploitation. 

Theref6re, it seems necessary to add 
one more to the six points set down in the 
previous summary of our argument. (7) 
The chances that intellect will be able to 
clarify and expand any human being’s 
conception of his own self-interest so as 
to include the offices and responsibilities 
of loyal citizenship are very small if he 


has had no prior actual experience of the 
productive and satisfying results of co- 
operation with others in work and play. 
But he will scarcely have gained such 
prior experience if he has never felt a 
positive liking for others, for their com- 
panionship, and for the exchange of serv- 
ices with them. Consequently, in cases 
where the springs of human affection and 
sympathy have been choked or dried up 
in early life—through parental neglect 
or harshness or through the denial of 
educational opportunity and of facilities 
for social recreation—it is very unlikely 
that the individual will be much moved 
by what his reason can tell him regarding 
the real benefits he would obtain from 
discussing with fellow-citizens questions 
of common concern and by co-operating 
with them in the pursuit of an inclusive 
social or national good. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE MORAL CALL 


H. BIRNBAUM 


stressed in the remotest and 

most primitive creeds. We observe the 
astonishing fact that man has a con- 
science, that he is subject to a moral call. 
Religious thinkers have been inclined to 
see in man’s sensitivity to the moral call 
the proof of God’s existence. The fear of 
God and its connection with the moral 
behavior prove how old and deep rooted 
is the ought-feeling by which the moral 
call is manifest in man. But its roots are 
still deeper than those of religious creeds. 
Religious crises leave the moral call 
intact. After the crisis the awareness of 
the moral call seems to become even more 
acute, and this moral call is then used as 
a buttress for new spiritual enterprises. 
When a thinker loosened the ties that 
bound him to a religious community, 
his thinking always showed a major con- 
cern for the moral problem. Socrates, 
Spinoza, and Nietzsche are illustrations 
of such a shift. Each of these philosophers 
was considered as a dissident by his reli- 
gious community. Socrates was indicted 
and condemned for disbelief. His philos- 
ophy and that of his followers was deeply 
concerned with moral conduct. The case 
of Spinoza was similar. He, too, was in- 
dicted and excommunicated by his re- 
ligious community. His interest culmi- 
nated in ethics, as he showed in his prin- 
cipal work and in his personal conduct. 
Nietzsche, also, was a moral philosopher, 
in spite and because of his marked oppo- 
sition to the Christian ethic. One could 
add Jesus to this series of dissidents and 
moralists. The individual history of each 
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of these thinkers shows that the moral 
call, far from being shattered by a reli- 
gious crisis, is strong enough to become 
the foundation of a philosophical or re- 
ligious system. Some thinkers, especially 
the Greek philosophers from Socrates 
onward, have tried to explain the human 
trend to morality by the desire to attain 
happiness. A state of happiness’may cer- 
tainly be the effect of a moral act, but it 
results from the obedience to the moral 
call. Without the previous existence of 
the moral call no satistaction could be 
derived from any moral action. In pur- 
suing happiness by all means, or by seek- 
ing pleasure alone, man would never have 
invented the moral call; he would have 
thought of easier ways. 

Little is won as an explanation of the 
moral call by the utilitarian conception 
of “greatest happiness for the greatest 
number” of Bentham and of Mill. They 
see the foundation of moral principles in 
the “greatest good”’ of society, that is, in 
the striving for its happiness. 

Utilitarianism is merely a moral policy 
—doubtless a good one, but scarcely dif- 
ferent from that of Kant. But what 
about the motives in following such a 
policy? For Mill the motive lies in the 
feeling of happiness when the individual 
is contributing to the collective happi- 
ness. Such a feeling certainly denotes a 
high moral level, but it is already the 
effect of the individual’s solidarity with 
his community. Mill says: 

If my own happiness lies in something else, 
why may I not give that the preference? .... 
this difficulty will always present itself... . 
until....by the improvement of education 
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the feeling of unity with our fellow creatures 
shall be . . . . so deeply rooted in our character, 
and to our own consciousness as complete a part 
of our nature as the horror of crimes in an ordi- 
narily well brought up person." 


We emphasize that, in order to make 
a person practice moral principles, utili- 
tarianism postulates the individual’s feel- 
ing of unity with any fellow-creature. In 
other words: in order to have morals and 
to practice them, a person has to be 
moral; or, what is the same: he has to 
have a moral call. And Mill believes that 
this condition can be acquired by educa- 
tion. We will see what form an education 
has to have, in order to have that effect. 

According to Kautsky, the socialist 
theoretician, man is moral because he 
lives in society. Kautsky suggests that 
morality is the effect of a social instinct. 
If we knew all about instinct, we would 
know better what the social instinct is. 
Neither do we know what is primary and 
what is secondary. Is man sensitive to a 
moral call because he lives in society, 
or is he able to live in society because he 
responds to a moral call? It is true that we 
cannot imagine the existence of a moral 
call without a society of human beings; 
neither can we imagine a society com- 
posed of amoral individuals. The prob- 
lem is to find the link between society 
and the moral attitude of the individual. 

In considering this problem, we have 
to raise two questions: First: our major 
question is concerned with the origin of 
the moral call. Why is man sensitive to 
it? Why do we pledge ourselves to a 
moral principle and have a tendency to 
stick to it? Our second, and minor ques- 
tion concerns the relativity of moral pat- 
terns, or at least of a great many moral 
values, according to time, place, and in- 
dividual. There have been different kinds 


tJ. S? Mill, Utilitarianism (15th ed.; London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1907), p. 40. 
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of morals in the course of time. The 
Christian moral conception followed up- 
on that of the Greek philosophers. The 
Greek ethic of the philosophers was pre- 
ceded by a ruder one, illustrated in 
Homer’s Iliad. Each one differed from its 
predecessor and from its successor. We 
also observe different accepted systems 
of morals coexisting at any time: the 
Chinese coexisting with the Moham- 
medan and the Christian. Finally, there 
exist differences in individual conceptions 
of morality within the same society. 
Moral values keep step with the evo- 
lution of mankind and are correlated to 
its ideals. The question is: “How are 
these ideals converted into moral values; 
and, on the other hand, how are these 
moral values depreciated at certain 
times?’ However, .one basic thing does 
not change, that is, the moral call itself, 
or the ought-feeling. Notwithstanding 
time, geography, and human conditions, 
man is subject to the moral call. This 
call may be an overwhelming voice which 
deafens him to everything else, or it may 
be a mere whisper. Its intensity depends 
on individual conditions, but it is almost 
never absent. 
What is its origin? 


Moral acts do not flow easily, as do 
routine acts, which result from continu- 
ously repeated mechanisms. The former 
require volition and energy and are felt 
as a strain. The easy path of routine is 
not sufficient. 

As parallel to these two kinds of acts— 
the latter easy and the former difficult— 
the individual who is trying to apprehend 
himself may perceive his person as com- 
posed of two strata, each one promoting 
one of these two kinds of acts: on one 
hand, an underlying structure containing 
the patterns of the easy behavior and, 
on the other hand, the superstructure 
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containing the schemes of the difficult 
acts which have not yet passed the stage 
of routine. The superstructure represents 
the personality we long for, in opposition 
to the underlying structure representing 
the part of the personality, which is al- 
ready crystallized and which is the source 
of spontaneous acting and acting without 
effort. By the existence of these two 
structures in his person the individual, 
facing a new situation, is propelled in two 
different directions: on the one hand, 
toward heroic acts and dangerous life; 
on the other hand, toward the routine 
behavior. The existence of these two 
structures is demonstrated by the strug- 
gle in our thinking, corresponding to the 
struggle on the battlefield. The super- 
structure being the wishful personality, 
it is as if, by performing difficult actions, 
we strove to integrate the superstructure 
into our person, since by leaving such 
actions undone, this superstructure, that 
is, the wishful personality, would remain 
a dream only. 


Freud has called the superstructure 
“the ideal ego or superego,””? suggesting 
by this name that it is grafted on the 
underlying structure. The grafter, ac- 
cording to Freud, is someone who was 
previously the object of our love. The 
first one was our parent, usually the 
parent of the same sex. The origin of the 
superego lies in early childhood. It is the 
effect of natural sex developments. Until 
its second year the child is bisexual. The 
caresses of either parent are equally de- 
sired and welcome to it. There is no dif- 
ference in its attitude toward either of 
them. When the sexuality of the child 
gets its masculine or feminine features, 
the child’s feelings toward the parent of 


2S. Freud, Massenpsychologie und Ich-analyse 
(Gesammeltschriften; Leipzig: Intern. Psychoanalit. 
Verlag, 1924-34). 
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the same sex begin to change. The boy’s 

sexuality taking a masculine character; 
he has to give up the sexual aims toward 
his father but not those toward his 
mother. Siding with her, he now becomes 
the rival of his father (Oedipus complex). 
His feelings toward him are now complex. 
It can be love and hate together (am- 
bivalence). 

The psychological process which ac- 
companies this development is the proc- 
ess of “identification.” The child in its 
imagination identifies itself with the 
parent of the same sex, as if to add im- 
portance to its person. The boy’s identi- 
fication process seems to suggest that 
subjectively he does not need the father 
because he is like the father, since he has 
the father in himself. The process of 
identification is the keystone of the 
superego. 

We have to insist upon the fact that 
the superego originates from an emo- 
tional tie deprived of sex elements, as it 
is illustrated in the love of the son to- 
ward the father. By the absence of sex 
elements, love has the far-reaching ef- 
fect that, instead of the physical posses- 
sion, the young lover strives to possess 
his love-object spiritually. The trend in 
asexual love is to acquire the qualities of 
the beloved person. This trend is the 
spiritual equivalent of the erotic tend- 
ency, in sexual love, to possess the body. 

The superego of the son contains the 
qualities of the beloved father. The su- 
perego, once established in the person, 
remains there and will grow in impor- 
tance. With each new asexual love, the 
lover will undergo the process of identi- 
fication. He will endeavor to annex the 
qualities and the virtues of each suc- 
cessive love-object. Between late child- 
hood and mature life, asexual loves are 
manifold, manifesting themseWes in 
various ways: in the adoration of the 
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disciple for the master, in the admiration 
of the adolescent for the older friend, in 
the deference of the college student for 
the chief of the sport club, in the venera- 
tion of the mature man for the political 
leader. These loves are asexual, but 
strong in the building up of the superego. 

The qualities of the beloved father 
are merely the origin of the superego. 
But the father is not its exclusive source. 
He determines only its general structure. 
Loves that follow with the years of ma- 
turing youth help to build up the super- 
ego in further detail. The love-objects 
that follow each other have something 
in common. They fit a certain pattern. 
They do not necessarily resemble the 
father in all details, but they are chosen 
with qualities that stir in the lover the 
admiration which he once felt for the 
father. The lover looks up to his love- 
object like a child to its father. 

The ideal ego is an old acquaintance of 
human wisdom. Eminent teachers of hu- 
manity have stressed its importance. 
They all behaved as if they knew that 
the ideal ego may only originate through 
love. What is important: they all had the 
same experience that nothing contributes 
more to the development of the ideal ego 
than the absence of sexual elements from 
love. They behaved as if they knew that 
the energy from unfulfilled sexual desires 
may be shifted toward spiritual goals and 
thus promote the elevation of the per- 
sonality. 

Paul and, after him, all Fathers of the 
church recommended chastity. They 
all preached love but proposed Christ 
as its object. Nuns are the brides of 
Christ, and friars are bridegrooms of the 
church. Celibacy has been made obliga- 
tory for the Roman Catholic priests. 
Chastity is exacted from all of them, the 
aim being the imitation of Christ through 
love. 
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The father of the Christian anchorites, 
Anaxagoras, in the second century after 
Christ, says that nothing brings man 
nearer to God than chastity. They in- 
tended to combine love with chastity. 
Their harmony was best fulfilled in re- 
ligious life because the love-object was 
Christ himself. 

The importance of asexual love was 
equally well known to the Greek philoso- 
phers. Lucian, in the second century 
after Christ, in his dialogue about love 
says: 

There are two kinds of Eros: The one is a 
child occupied with futile plays, and prevailing 
in senseless persons. It is this Eros who makes 
man covetous of women. The other Eros looks 
solemn, and the sanctity of his origin is visible 
in his face.3 


Plato in his Symposium stresses the 
high value of asexual love for the perfec- 
tion of man: 


There are two goddesses of Aphrodite: the 
older one sprung from no mother’s womb but 
from heavens themselves....the heavenly 
Aphrodite... . , the younger one is the earthly 
Aphrodite. .... It follows that love should be 
known as earthly and heavenly. The earthly 
Aphrodite’s love is very earthly indeed, and 
does its work at random. It governs the passion 
of the vulgar, for they are as much attracted 
by women as by boys. Whomever they may 
love, their desire is of the body rather than of 
the soul. The heavenly love springs from the 
goddess whose attributions have nothing of 
the female, but are altogether male.... 
innocent of any hint of lewdness.4 


Thus, there is no difference of opinjon 
between the Greek and Christian think- 
ers, on one hand, and modern psycholo- 
gists, on the other hand, that love, and 
especially love with suppressed sexual 
aims, is a promoter of a “better’’ per- 
sonality. The conception of the superego 

3 Lucian: Dialogue sur l'amour (Paris: A. ’En- 
seigne du Pot Cassé). 


4 Plato: Symposium, trans. Michael Joyce (Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1935), pp. 19-20. 
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allows a better understanding of the 
mechanism. 

It would be inadequate to maintain 
that man builds his superego inspired 
only by persons from his close environ- 
ment. In fact, he may fall in love with 
figures he has never seen, if they are fas- 
cinating. National heroes, saints, legend- 
ary personages, political leaders, and 
even book heroes are often love-objects 
if, by their adventuresome life, they 
captivate imagination. Young people are 
inclined to love glamorous personalities 
and to adorn their own superego by the 
high qualities of their heroes. 

Thus, under the charm of the best 
representatives of the nation and man- 
kind, the individual becomes, by his 
superego, related to them and to their 
heroes. The bond to them and their 
ideology becomes the bond to nation and 
mankind. It is the best assurance for the 
preservation of a national tradition. Thus 
is also explained the fact that man, al- 
though like all living beings focused upon 
himself, has, by his loves, lost the taste 
for tne practices of the jungle. 

It is one of the important functions of 
human love that it endows with charm 
such virtues as are not easy to practice. 
Presented theoretically, these virtues do 
not find imitators easily. The best-imi- 
tated virtues are those which the individ- 
ual sees practiced by a person so cap- 
tivating as to become a love-object. This 
is a hint for pedagogy and can help to 
promote the acquisition of civic virtues. 
The best promoter is the charming mas- 
ter, one who can inspire love. 


The effect of all these fascinations is 
the superego. What is it? It is a complex 
idea in us of a personality we strive to 
become. The superego is the inspiring 
source of an activity by which the de- 
sirable personality may be made real. 
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There is, in fact, in our personality the 
wishful part, the superego, and the real 
part, the ego. The ego is the source of our 
spontaneous attitudes toward the outer 
world. They are originally and for the 
most part determined by our living body 
with its systems: the circulatory, the sym- 
pathetic and parasympathetic nervous 
systems, and the endocrine system; also, 
by some events in early childhood. With 
these attitudes at his disposal the indi- 
vidual who is called upon to respond to a 
situation that repeats itself develops a 
behavior which becomes with time one of 
routine. A routine behavior reveals a 
great deal of the situation to which it was 
once the answer; but, still more, it has 
the features of the individual attitudes. 
Thus the routine behavior is a true ex- 
pression of the ego. 

The individual covers the ensemble of 
his attitudes by the word “ego” since it 
is impossible for him to conceive them 
synthetically otherwise than by giving 
them a name collectively. The diversity 
of individual attitudes cannot be covered 
by a general idea. The ego is a forest 
whose nature and limits may be seen by 
the outside observer more easily than by 
its possessor himself. - 

In contrast to the ego, the superego 
exists as an idea of the individual before 
it begins to be put into reality; and it is 
this idea which indicates to him the ac- 
tions which he has to take in new and 
difficult situations. 

The individual has a clear idea of his 
superego, but he has the greatest diffi- 
culty in apprehending his ego. In fact, he 
doesn’t need an idea of the ego, since its 
reactions are spontaneous in everyday 
behavior. His interest in the ego is scarce- 
ly greater than that of a dog in the 
mechanism of mastication. Besides, it 
would be somewhat disturbing for him to 
be conscious of his ego. That would make 
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him self-conscious and would embarrass 
his spontaneity. 

But the individual has a vivid interest 
in his superego and a clear idea of it. The 
idea is the more salient, the more pro- 
nounced is the discrepancy between the 
ought-feeling, going out from the super- 
ego, and his routine behavior. The con- 
sciousness of the superego grows with 
the difficulty of its realization. The pres- 
ence of the idea of the superego in the 
consciousness of the individual corre- 
sponds to a need. It is his steady adviser 
in the building-up of the wishful per- 
sonality. The need is more real and more 
practical than it would seem. At every 
moment of his life the individual may 
face a new situation for which his routine 
behavior, fitted to other circumstances, 
is of no use, and conspicuously of no 
value. It is then that the obedience to the 
advice of superego is the solution of a 
vital problem. But more than that: it is 
the building-up of the personality by 
setting forth a pattern for the behavior 
of the individual in difficult situations. 

The presence of the superego corre- 
sponds also to another need. Being still 
very far from realization, the superego is 
already written in a man’s calling card. 
The individual styles himself by his su- 
perego: he molds it into his social quality. 
And the world believes that it represents 
the real personality. But in making be- 
lieve toward the world the individual is 
more successful than in making believe 
toward himself. Facing a new and diffi- 
cult situation, he cannot ignore the fact 
that, for the time being, his superego is 
only a scheme, a challenge to him to go 
the hard way. Far from making his life 
easy, his superego is rather a liability. 

The continuous presence of the super- 
ego in the mind of the individual inter- 
feres with the spontaneity of his actions 
and often mortgages his routine behavior 
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with reproaches. The individual has a 
real feeling of dualism and dramatizes it 
as the voices of God and Devil, or, as in 
the old Persian religion, as Ormazd and 
Ahriman. Man has always been a maker 
of myths. Rather than acknowledge his 
own hesitations regarding their real pro- 
portions, he projects them into the outer 
world as strange powers responsible for 
his weaknesses. 

In the mind of the individual there is 
the vigilant presence of the superego, his 
potential personality. It exercises a 
steady pressure upon his conduct. The 
superego urges him to act in consonance 
with itself, while the ego impels him to 
go the easy way of routine behavior. Al- 
most each passing desire is opposed by 
the lasting idea of the potential personal- 
ity. He may follow the one way or the 
other; but if he yields and if he chooses 
the easy path, his uneasiness is certain. 
The steady exhortation to follow the 
summons of the superego is the “moral 
call.” The superego being a sort of blue- 
print of the potential personality, the 
moral call of the individual is in reality 
the call to build it up rationally and con- 
sistently. The individual considers as 
“moral” such calls only which comply 
with the ideals contained in the superego. 
He may be moved along another way for 
the sake of utility, fear, friendship, or 
love; but for the sake of morality he will 
consider the call going out from his super- 
ego only. On the other hand, if he fails to 
act in accordance with it, he will have 
the feeling of guilt. In no other circum- 
stances will he be faced by moral re- 
proaches. 

The superego being the only source of 
the moral call, there must evidently be 
individual differences in the moral con- 
ception and the moral conduct. There 
must be individual differences, since the 
love-objects, the sources of the superego 
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and consequently of the moral call, are 
different for each individual. Each indi- 
vidual will consider the virtues of his 
love-objects as the moral standard. On 
the other hand, in this way we can also 
explain the similarity between the indi- 
vidual morals and those of the nation. 
They are similar, since the individual, 
loving his father, teacher, friend, and 
the heroes of the nation, nourishes his 
superego with the ideals of his nation. 
These ideals becoming his own, his moral 
conception cannot be very different from 
what the nation considers as moral. Thus, 
the moral conception of the individual 
is quite a personal matter—but, after 
all, not very different from the concep- 
tion prevailing in his environment. 

The difference between morals grows 
stronger with disparities in geographic 
location, time, and culture. The evolu- 
tion of mankind expresses itself in the 
evolution of morals. But a moral revolu- 
tion is not impossible. Should there be a 
historical cataclysm and should old ideals 
be replaced by new ones, there will also 
be a break in the moral conception of the 
individual. An example of the moral 
revolution by historical events is the 
sweeping-away of the Greco-Roman 
moral conception by the Christian ideals 
and love-objects. In our time, fascist 
half-gods, fascist heroes, and fascist 
myths spell the doom of a well-founded 
morality, foreboding other systems less 
salutary to ‘‘one world.” 


There are acts which cannot but be 
considered as of moral nature, even if we 
imagine that some teacher would try to 
suggest them to his disciples by exercise 
and habits alone. As examples of moral 
acts that may be learned by mere exer- 
cises, we may indicate the following: 
keeping one’s word, keeping a secret, 
taking one’s responsibility, defending the 


weak, respecting old age. The exercising 
of moral principles by practicing them is 
surely a big asset to a moral behavior be- 
cause their routinization leaves a tend- 
ency to repeat them in similar circum- 
stances. Viewing this kind of tendency, 
may we conclude that the moral call has 
its roots in habits and routine? 

It seems to me that the attraction left 
by routine is only a poor substitute for 
the moral call. The moral behavior re- 
sulting from habits alone has the strength 
and the weakness of routine. Its strength 
lies in the ease and spontaneity with 
which moral acts are practiced. Its weak- 
ness lies in their fragility under excep- 
tional circumstances. In an altered en- 
vironment they can easily be eradicated 
by complete re-education and contrary 
habits. That may happen to a well-bred 
individual struggling for life after having 
spent early years in ease and comfort. 
Once the routine is broken, the attrac- 
tion for praiseworthy acts disappears. 
Lacking the moral call, the individual 
may turn amoral spontaneously and re- 
morselessly. Fortunately, such innocent 
amorality does not happen often. Pure 
experiments in life are rare. 

It is clear that a moral behavior ac- 
quired by habits but having its roots in 
the moral call will be better prepared to 
withstand demoralizing conditions. Even 
if it is true that in a demoralizing en- 
vironment the firmest morality may be 
shaken, including that based on the 
moral cal], the moral call itself will re- 
main. Its summons will never be silenced 
completely. If it is unobeyed, the moral 
call manifests itself as a remorse. But, 
obeyed or not, it is like the daimon of 
Socrates. It speaks unconventionally 
and does not compromise—faithful only 
to the superego, the remainder of what 
was once the love-object of the individ- 
ual. 
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Thus the chief asset for a man’s hav- 
ing morals lies in the moral call. Morals 
may change, but the moral call remains. 


The moral call is a consequence of the 
superego, and the superego itself has its 
source in man’s faculty to love. But all 
this—the moral call, the superego, and 
the faculty to love—is only possible be- 
cause of the existence of the conscious- 
ness. It is, after all, the consciousness 
that made human acts different from 
those of other living beings. Is it not the 
event of the consciousness that made 
it impossible that man should grow 
amoral? 

It is worth while to examine briefly. 
the role of the consciousness in human 
acting. 

The important part played by the 
consciousness in human acting may be 
explained by the biological situation of 
man, as contrasted to the situation of 
lower forms of organized life. The cell, 
the plant, and the animal are able to act 
upon objects only in the immediate 
vicinity. The outer world of these living 
beings is very small—in fact, so small 
that they can very rapidly make them- 
selves familiar with their fairly constant 
situation with regard to the outer world. 
Their groping lasts only a short while; 
so does their childhood. But once they 
have become familiar with their fairly 
constant situation, their acting becomes 
automatic very quickly. Their reactions 
follow like a lightning upon their im- 
pulse. 

It is otherwise in man. His outer world 
is a very large one—very much larger 
than what he can reach by his touch and 
sight. In order to act upon this large 
outer world, the usual groping with 
hands does not suffice. He has to grope 
by thinking. Consciousness, thoughts, 
and ideas may be considered as a groping 


of a being who has an immense field of 
action. In the present situation of man 
it comes to the same as saying that man 
thinks because he has an immense field 
of action, or as saying that man has a 
large field of action because he is a think- 
ing being. 

Man, like animals, has lightning-like 
reflexes when the object of his action is 
familiar to him and lies in the immediate 
vicinity. But when he faces a new situa- 
tion or one not very familiar to him, or at 
some distance, he has to grope by think- 
ing; and an action may be slow in forth- 
coming. The conscious act may be con- 
sidered as a delayed reaction. 

I think it is safe to say that in lower 
organized life we mostly see reactions, 
while in man we have reactions, actions, 
and something between—the routine 
behavior. The part played by the con- 
sciousness in each of these three kinds 
of manifestations is a different one. In 
the biological reaction there seems to be 
little left for the intervention of the con- 
sciousness. In the routine behavior the 
consciousness seems to be more directing 
and accompanying than intervening. In 
the action the consciousness and ideas 
are the prevailing factor. The part of the 
consciousness increases from reaction to 
action; and, in the same way, the inter- 
val between impulse and action also 
grows larger. 

In the biological reaction the answer 
follows close upon the impulse. The liv- 
ing being cannot, or can only very rarely, 
free itself from the impact of the impulse. 
In lower organized life there is hardly 
any margin between the impulse and the 
reaction. Under the impulse of hunger 
the animal kills, and it pursues the 
female when in sexual need. 

In the routine behavior, man answers 
freely to the impulse, and he is able to 
suppress it. But he is as if attracted by 
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the routine. It is for him the easiest way. 
Not to follow it signifies strain and delay. 

In the action, man has the bothersome 
task of looking for an answer to his im- 
pulse. The action is the slowest proce- 
dure. 

Unlike the animal, man is not a slave 
of his impulses, because he is able to de- 
lay their impact and to shift them either 
upon his routine behavior or upon ideas 
indicating action. Man is surely attracted 
by his routine behavior; but he may be 
simultaneously attracted by an action, 
that is, by an idea, if there is ardor behind 
it. And the superego happens to be such 
an idea with ardor behind it—potentially 
a source of ardent ideas. 

Why has precisely the idea of the su- 
perego, the source of the moral call, such 
an overruling bearing upon man’s act- 
ing? Why does this idea attract impulses? 
Each idea is a kind of engagement, a 
beginning of action; but this one is, by 
its erotic origin—or, to be more specific, 
by its suppressed sexual aims—heavily 
charged with potential energy. 

So the foundation of the moral call is 
the consciousness and love. But it is, 
after all, the consciousness that made 
the coming of the moral call inevitable. 
since love, too, is a business of the con- 
sciousness. 

Without consciousness there can well 
be attraction of sexes but no love. The 


“consciousness, and in consciousness lies 


equivalent of love in the consciousness 
is a retained idea that attracts impulses 
and makes the ‘over act along this idea. 
But an idea left in the consciousness by 
an impeded love, that is, one with sup- 
pressed sexual aims, is still more sus- 
tained and more lasting, even if its power 
is not so elementary as sex attraction. 
The superego is composed of prints of 
impeded love. 

Man has an ought-sensation not be- 
cause he is inclined to, or because he is 
fond of, self-sacrifices, nor because he 
likes to act altruistically. Like other 
living beings, he is focused upon himself. 
But, above other beings, he possesses 


the complex idea of the superego. Being 
focused upon himself, he cannot afford 
to ignore the presence of this idea, 
source of the moral call. 

Resuming, we may say: Morals exist 
and principles may have moral values 
only because of the existence of the su- 
perego, source of the moral call. But the 
moral call has to be differentiated from 
morals. Morals and moral principles 
change with time, geography, culture, 
and individual conditions. But the moral 
call is unchangeable in the same way as 
are consciousness and love, and it isexact- 
ly as old as they are. 
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I. THE NEED FOR A STANDARD 


possibility of a universal ethics 
rests on the existence of a standard 
in terms of which every decision 
and act can be judged. The most widely 
and most tenaciously used of all stand- 
ards is perhaps the religious, which claims 
to embody the dictates of a God. But 
God as man knows him is quite parochial, 
somewhat inconsistent and often un- 
reasonable. He changes his injunctions 
from prophet to prophet, from religion 
to religion, capriciously, exhibiting a 
decided and rather arbitrary preference 
for limited groups and rituals, and every 
once in a while urges men to engage in 
the most outrageous of acts. Even the 
most devout of men recognizes that 
God’s words must be edited to avoid 
folly, vice, and immorality. To escape 
fanaticism—the deliberate pursuit of 
error in the name of God—God’s in- 
junctions must be corrected until they 
are at once wise, virtuous, and ethical. 
Once the need for such correction is ad- 
mitted, one abandons the attempt to 
look to divinity to test what is right and 
wrong. 

No pure religious ethics is possible, for 
it either invokes an arbitrary rule or ex- 
presses in another form the essence of a 
nonreligious ethics, sanctioned perhaps 
by an indorsement or command attrib- 
uted to God. A religion may claim to have 
made men more ethical in the sense of 
having made them more acutely aware 
of what, apart from God, is the true 
standard of the good, though this is 
questionable. But if there were no such 
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standard, the statement that the more 
religious a man, the more ethical he is, 
reduces to the tautology that the more 
religious a man, the more religious he is. 
To judge that a man has been improved 
by his religion, we must refer not to the 
fact that he is religious but to an ethical 
standard. 

It is possible, of course, to insist that 
whatever God commands is right. An 
ethical man then will be one who obeys 
God no matter what the command. But 
struggle and strain as we like, we cannot 
avoid the admission that if the Bible is 
his book, he is responsible for a host of 
wrongs. In both the Old and the New 
Testament, God encouraged injustice, 
lies, and slaughter. We condemn these 
divinely sanctioned acts and, in doing so, 
recognize that God, so far as we know 
him through his supposed words, does 
not always command what is ipso facto 
right. This does not mean that God in 
himself is bad or that a religion is anti- 
ethical but only that the good is the 
good because it is the good and not be- 
cause—should that also be the case—it is 
indorsed by God, and that a religion is 
ethical not because it is a religion but 
because it is ethical. Both God and re- 
ligion are to be judged, from an ethical 
standpoint, by a standard they do not 
necessarily provide, indorse, conform to, 
or support. 

The standard that appeals to most 
men today is no longer that which is at- 
tributed to God. Men look instead to 
one which formulates the requirements 
of an actual or ideal society. No actual 
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society, however, can provide an ade- 
quate standard for ethical judgment. 
Not only does an ethics require a stand- 
ard applicable to all men and thus one 
which is not confined within limited geo- 
graphical or political borders, but every 
existent society has defects which good 
men endeavor to remove. Since to know 
the defects of anything one must judge 
it in terms of a good which it does not 
but ought to embody, the acknowledg- 
ment that actual societies ought to be 
improved is an acknowledgment that no 
one of them provides the standard in 
terms of which ethical judgments ought 
to be framed. 

One escapes from such criticism by 
invoking the idea of an ideal society and 
testing what is done now and here in 
terms of that idea. But then one is con- 
fronted with new embarrassments. First, 
a society might be ideal as Plato’s was, 
but some of the men in it miserable and 
frustrated. Second, a perfect society can 
exist and continue only so far as it is 
supported by a world about. To con- 
cern one’s self solely with society is to 
overlook the necessity for dealing with 
the universe beyond, which makes such 
a society possible. Third, though man is a 
social being, he has a nonsocial side as 
well. No society demands that a man 
co-operate willingly but only that he co- 
operate; yet between willing and un- 
willing co-operation there is a great 
ethical difference. His willingness is non- 
social in the sense that it is not re- 
quired by the society and the standard 
it defines. But it is required by a good 
which transcends both. And, finally, 
there is value in nonhuman beings, 
which no societal standard will enable us 
to judge. It is wrong to torture an animal 
even though the act has not the slightest 
effect on men and their societies. “The 
poor beetle, that we thread upon, /In 
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corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
/As when a giant dies,”’ is a Shakespear- 
ean exaggeration no doubt, but it is also 
not sheer fiction. 

The last objection has application to a 
more classic view of the nature of the 
standard of right and wrong—that it is 
one which expresses the nature of an 
ideal man. Granted that one knows what 
an ideal man is, a reference to him will 
tell us what is good and bad with refer- 
ence to him, and nothing more. But we 
know that societies, animals, plants, and 
stones have values and defects of their 
own, apart from their benefit or interest, 
their promise for benefit or injury, to 
man. Such knowledge would not be pos- 
sible if the standard did not embrace 
more than humans and their goods. An 
adequate standard provides a basis for 
judging men, societies, and subhuman 
beings severally and together. It is in- 
voked by every man and is grasped to 
some degree by him at every moment, or 
an ethics has no relevance to him. 


II. FROM NIHILISM TO CONVEN- 
TIONALISM 


There are, to be sure, theoretical 
nihilists who deny the possibility of any 
ethics. But they are either dogmatists in 
disguise or have no position to defend, 
for they believe it is either ethically right 
or ethically indifferent to hold the view 
they do. In the former case, they are not 
consistent; in the latter, they have noth- 
ing to urge against those who take a 
different stand. To insist that no ethics 
is possible is to adopt the ethical position 
that a man ought to say what is true. 
The nihilist who defends himself im- 
plicitly maintains that truth is a good 
which it is ethically right to support. 
A consistent nihilist must affirm that it is 
neither right nor wrong to be a nihilist or 
not to be one, and neither right nor 
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wrong to reject this last assertion. He 
gives up the opportunity to judge the 
decisions and acts of himself and others 
as being right or wrong. He maintains 
what he thinks to be a truth but can 
find no justification for adopting it in- 
stead of its denial; he has no warrant for 
objecting to one who takes another view, 
to one who adopts both the nihilistic 
position and its denial, or to one who 
adopts neither. The consistent nihilist 
must confess that neither his consistency 
nor his doctrine has any value and that 
it would be just as right to abandon it as 
to accept it, to state it badly as to state 
it well, to give it up on alternate week 
ends or to insist on it all the time. 

In the face of these embarrassments, 
the nihilist is inclined to retreat a step 
and reappear in the guise of a skeptic. 
Instead of maintaining that there is 
nothing right or wrong, he maintains 
instead that one cannot be sure just what 
is right or wrong. Such a man contents 
himself with asking questions and avoid- 
ing answers. It is not possible to dislodge 
him, not because his position is impreg- 
nable, but because he has no position 
from which to be dislodged. It is im- 
possible to refute one who has nothing to 
say. The skeptic does not stand opposed 
to the ethicist; he stands only in his way, 
performing the valuable task of making 
him acutely aware that every answer 
raises further questions. 

The skeptic, however, like everyone 
else, is a dogmatist in practice. He may 
be theoretically unsure about the right or 
wrong of lying or stealing, killing or 
helping, but he makes evident in his at- 
titudes and friendships, his plans and 
sacrifices, that he strongly approves of 
some acts and strongly disapproves of 
others. And even on purely theoretical 
grounds he is forced to give up his skepti- 
cism once he asks himself whether or not 
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there are acts which are absolutely wrong 
always and everywhere. He may doubt 
whether or not it is right to kill another 
man or even whether or not it is right to 
kill his friend. But, like the rest of us, he 
knows that it is absolutely and always 
wrong to kill a friend deliberately and 
wantonly.’ 

Faced with the fact that he, like every- 
one else, recognizes certain acts as being 
really wrong, the skeptic has no recourse 
but to give up his position for that of the 
conventionalist. The conventionalist 
admits that he condemns and approves 
just as roundly as anyone else, both in 
theory and in practice. But he goes on to 
affirm that his condemnations and ap- 
provals are nothing more than the re- 
flex of custom and habit. Were he trained 
differently, did he belong to another so- 
ciety or epoch, his judgment, he thinks, 
would have taken a different turn. I be- 
lieve he is mistaken. There never was a 
time or a group in which the wanton 
slaughter of one’s friends was not con- 
demned. But even if he were correct, it 
would still be true that, in the very cir- 
cumstances in which the conventionalist 
finds himself, in the light of the con- 
ventions that now prevail, the act he 
condemns is in fact condemnable. There 
is no difference between him and others 
that there are acts which are wrong, but 
only in their interpretation of what 
makes the act wrong and the universality 
of the standard in terms of which wrongs 
are defined. 

The conventionalist maintains that 


t This proposition is for an ethics what “It is 
absurd that some day in some place I shall meet 
myself coming toward me” is for an ontology (cf. 
Reality, p. 160). Both provide an absolute, solid 
base for a theoretical enterprise. Both of them are 
material, existential truths; they are synthetic and 
a posteriori and yet necessarily true. They are but 
two of a multitude but are sufficient to ground the 
different disciplines. 
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the rightness or wrongness of an act is a 
function of the frame of reference in 
terms of which it is approached and that 
the frame can be changed in an endless 
number of ways. He is traditionally op- 
posed by those who claim that acts are 
right or wrong in themselves. The history 
of ethical controversy is largely the 
story of the way ethicists have shuttled 
back and forth between these two ex- 
tremes. 

The two approaches can be reconciled. 
All judgments presuppose a specific, 
limited frame of reference, and any one 
of these can be made to give way to an- 
other, as the conventionalist rightly in- 
sists. There is an unmistakable shift in 
values as we go from culture to culture, 
from state to state, and some of the 
things which are condemned by one are 


approved by the other. Yet it is possible’ 


to discern a common component in all 
the different possible frames of refer- 
ence, justifying the theoretical absolut- 
ism which affirms that some acts are 
wrong everywhere and all the time. The 
conventionalist overlooks the invariant 
behind all his variables and is bound to 
be perplexed by the truth that there are 
things which all men agree in condemn- 
ing. The absolutist, on the other hand, 
exaggerates the degree of invariance 
that prevails and is inclined to confound 
what is right or wrong within a limited 
frame with what is right or wrong every- 
where. 

The absolutist is on safe ground when 
he rests his case on immediately ap- 
prehended wrongs. He knows what is 
wrong, and his knowledge involves a 
reference to an absolute and universal 
standard of right and wrong. The con- 
ventionalist finds ample justification for 
his view when he attends to what men 
have signalized as right. Our grasp of the 
right is shifting and loose and gives little 
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hope that there is a standard in terms of 
which right and wrong can be defined. 

Men are agreed and are clearer on 
what ought to be avoided than on what 
ought to be pursued. The ethical truths 
common to all are expressed largely in 
warnings, injunctions as to what is to be 
abhorred rather than as to what is to be 
approved. Pictures of hell are clear and 
frightening and of a somewhat similar 
design; those of heaven are vague and 
anemic, and differ from tribe to tribe. 
Ministers who castigate hit home; the 
others are driven to deal with limited 
political and social questions in order to 
give their exhortations substance and 
meaning. 

One needs no training, no code or set 
of rules to help one see that it is wrong 
deliberately and wantonly to murder one’s 
friend. We are usually shocked even by 
the prospect of the act. It runs counter 
to our disposition; it conflicts with our 
bent. Its rejection is but the other side 
of attempting to be ourselves. All men are 
turned toward an absolute standard 
whose presence is manifest in their re- 
jection of such acts as wrong. They do 
not know just what is right because they 
are not entirely clear as to the nature of 
the standard. But they are immediately 
aware that some things are wrong be- 
cause they are aware that an approval of 
such cases is in conflict with an attitude 
of approval which they all have and 
which points to the absolute standard. 


Ill. THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
STANDARD 


No finite being can fully exemplify 
that standard in terms of which every 
item of experience is to be judged. No 
single thing or group of them can exhibit 
the standard except in a truncated form. 
If we know the standard, it cannot be 
from experience. Still, we have no in- 
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nate knowledge of it. Children and many 
adults do not know its nature, and those 
who know it have struggled long and 
hard to get it clear. We point in its direc- 
tion and immediately disapprove of some 
things which it disallows. But until we 
know its nature, we do not know all that 
it allows and demands. 

We begin by pointing to the standard. 
We come to know its nature as a reflex of 
the knowledge that something is wrong. 
Now what is wrong is defective, imper- 
fect. It is because and so far as we know 
that things are imperfect that we know 
that our standard is a standard of per- 
fection. We invoke that standard with- 
out thought or deliberation; we are re- 
pelled by imperfections sharply and 
quickly, recognizing them as imperfect 
because they clash with an incipient act 
of approval. We aim at perfection and 
thereby find ourselves unable to approve 
of some of the things we contemplate or 
perform. The more firmly we keep the 
idea of perfection before us, the more evi- 
dent it becomes that everything in this 
universe is imperfect in some way and to 
some degree and the less able we are to 
approve completely of anything we en- 
counter. 

Perfection is the object of the self. It 
is the standard in terms of which we 
evaluate whatever we confront; it is the 
terminus of our purpose, pointed to and 
used before it is itself known in propria 
persona. We come to express its nature 
by mentally removing the imperfections 
in what we encounter and envisaging the 
result as a part of a perfect totality. Ini- 
tially and perhaps at the end the result is 
vague and hard toapply. But, whether we 
understand it or not, we continue to aim 
at it. Men do not usually make explicit 
use of the standard when they make their 
ethical decisions and judgments. But 
that they know and use it is evident from 
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the fact that they have some knowledge 
of the meaning of universal good and 
bad, right and wrong, virtue and vice. 
Without a knowledge of the standard, 
they could correctly approve or disap- 
prove in each specific case but would lack 
a grasp of what makes a thing worthy of 
approval or disapproval. But to have a 
knowledge of the standard is the same 
thing as having a knowledge of the na- 
ture of perfection. 


IV. KINDS OF PERFECTION 


Perfection has many meanings. Four 
are fundamental. Something might be 
perfect in the sense of fulfilment, realiz- 
ing its promise completely. Or it might 
be perfectly pure because free of all de- 
fect. Or it might be perfect as a composi- 
tion, harmonizing all subordinate entities. 
Or it might be perfect in scope, providing 
a place for all pertinent objects. 
|. A being is perfect as an instance of its 
kind if it realizes its limited promise to 
the full. Perfect roses are possible; so are 
perfect tigers, liars, and fools. If a rose, 
tiger, liar, or fool possesses in fact what 
other beings of the same type possess 
only latently, they are more perfect as 
rose, tiger, liar, or fool than these others. 
A perfect rose does not, however, neces- 
sarily realize all the promise resident in it 
as plant, no more than a perfect tiger, 
liar, or fool realizes all the promise of 
animal or man. They are perfect as rose, 
tiger, liar, or fool, while imperfect as 
plant, animal, or man. 

yA being might be perfect, too, in that 
it contains no trace of evil, ugliness, or 
folly. This perfection in the line of purity 
is independent of perfection in the line of 
fulfilment. A consummate villain has the 
first perfection but not the second. An 
ideal baby has the second, not the first, 
perfection. A saint is perfect in both ways 
at once, realizing human promise to the 
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full, but in such a way that there is no 
defect in the result. 

In addition to these two modes of 
perfection, it is possible to have a per- 
fection of composition. Though a pic- 
ture may fail to fulfil the promise which 
a picture should, and though it may have 
spots which are aesthetically unsatisfy- 
ing, it may nevertheless harmonize the 
colors within it to the greatest possible 
degree. The colors by themselves may be 
poor, and the picture as a whole might 
say little, but this does not stand in the 
way of its being a composition which can- 
not be surpassed. Similarly, a family, a 
state—any complexity in which there are 
subordinate elements enjoying some in- 
dependence of being or action—to the 
degree that it harmonizes the constitu- 
ents within it, is perfect in composition. 

There can be perfection in composition 
without perfection in fulfilment or puri- 
ty, as the example of the picture reveals. 
Conversely, there can be perfection in 
fulfilment and purity in the absence of a 
perfection in composition, since it is 
possible to bring together pure, saturated 
colors in such a way as to produce an in- 
harmonious whole. The three kinds of 
perfection are, however, compatible and 
can be found in an occasional sonnet or 
musical composition. 

Still another mode of perfection is 
possible. To comprise all the elements 
that are open to it endows a being with 
perfection in scope. A dictionary which 
contains all the words in the language, a 
ruler of all mankind, and a zoo which has 
all kinds of animals in it are perfect and 
all-embracing. 

Perfection in scope is independent of 
the other forms of perfection. A dic- 
tionary in which the words are not sys- 
tematically arranged fails to exhibit that 
perfection of fulfilment possible to a 
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dictionary. If it contains errors, it lacks a 
perfection of purity as well. If its defini- 
tions clash, it is imperfect in composition 
in addition. Yet all the while it may be 
perfect in scope. Conversely, it is pos- 
sible for a being to be perfect in fulfil- 
ment, purity, and composition and yet 
lack perfection in scope, as an ideal son- 
‘net does. 

Only the universe can be absolutely 
perfect in scope, for only it can comprise 
whatever there may be. But the universe 
as it now is lacks perfection of composi- 
tion. It does not harmonize the elements 
within it to the greatest possible degree. 
It is streaked with ugliness, tragedy, 
conflict, and frustration. A perfect uni- 
verse would be absolutely perfect both 
in composition and in scope. 

A universe absolutely perfect in scope 
and composition might comprise entities 
which were not perfect in the line of ful- 
filment or purity. Such a universe would 
not be completely perfect. So far as beings 
are defective or get in one another’s way, 
they constitute a totality which has less 
value than it could have. A completely 
perfect universe is one in which each of 
its parts is perfectly pure and perfectly 
fulfilled in complete harmony with one 
another. Such a universe is the summum 
bonum, the greatest possible realizable 
good. It is a totality in which each being 
is at its best in perfect harmony with all 
the rest. 

The universe, as it now is, is imperfect. 
It can be improved. The task of man is 
to turn it into a completely perfect totali- 
ty. But to do this some things must be 
sacrificed. The repression, destruction, 
and perhaps even the suffering of some 
beings is a precondition for the existence 
and enhancement of others. If we sac- 
rifice one being in one way, we make one 
totality possible; if we sacrifice another 
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being in another way, we make possible a 
different totality. Each of these totalities 
is as good as the rest if its elements are 
pure and fulfilled and harmonize per- 
fectly. 

A universe is not bad because it does 
not include items another might. It is bad 
only if it has less value than it might 


have, either because the items in it are’ 


not as perfect as they might be or are in 
conflict with the rest. There are multiple 
possible perfect universes of equal value 
each containing different members in 
different relations. Problems of obliga- 
tion, responsibility, and choice concern 
one’s relation to these different universes 
and deserve detailed treatment. But for 
the present it suffices to note that, as 
perfect, these different possible universes 
share the common character of perfec- 
tion. That character has a different con- 
crete being and meaning in each of the 
possible universes; as common to all, it is 
a universal, the standard which all uni- 
verses exemplify and to which all judg- 
ments refer. 

The standard is the future as capable 
of being made determinate in the shape 
of any one of a number of possible uni- 
verses or ends. The standard is not chosen, 
for it is not definite or good enough to be 
chosen. It is the barest of structures, 
lacking content, substance, and vitality, 
having no other function but to give di- 
rection to the self, thereby enabling the 
self to approve of whatever conforms and 
disapprove of whatever fails to conform 
to it. It is the correlate of the self as a be- 
ing of mere promise, as indeterminate. 
Since the self is never completely inde- 
terminate, the self, while pointing to the 
standard, at the same time is concerned 
with the realization of some possible 
exemplification of the standard and 
evaluates what it encounters. We know 
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what is good and bad, right and wrong, 
virtuous and vicious, by comparing what 
we encounter with what the standard 
demands. 


V. SOME DEFINITIONS 


A being is good to the degree it pos- 
sesses the traits common to the members 
of all completely perfect totalities. To 
exist is good, to have power is good, to 
act harmoniously with others is good. , 
Every being and act, though imperfect, 
is, by the very fact that it exists, ab- 
solutely good to that extent. 

Every being and every act, though 
good because it is, because it has power 
and because it acts in concordance with 
others, is also bad. It has defects and 
fails to exhibit some trait necessary to 
members of perfect totalities. Whatever 
is, is bad, for it has defects; whatever is, 
is good, forit illustrates perfection in some 
dimension. Whatever exists is at once 
good and bad, valuable and imperfect, 
something to be cherished and something 
to be used. “The world in all doth two 
natures bear/The good, the bad, and 
these everywhere.” 

To promote what is absolutely good is 
absolutely right; to destroy or decrease 
what is absolutely good is absolutely 
wrong. These definitions are confirmed 
by the following series of observations. 
It is absolutely wrong to kill a friend 
wantonly ; wrong tokill anything wanton- 
ly; wrong to injure anything wantonly; 
wrong to injure anything; wrong to de- 
crease value. The first of these observa- 
tions is most obvious only because we 
know the value of a friend, because that 
value is great and because wantonness 
means that no compensation or justifica- 
tion is offered for the loss. The later ob- 
servations are the first generalized, 
through the elimination of the specific 
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value characteristic of a friend or killings 
and the elimination of a consideration 
of the possible warrant for the act. It is 
wrong to kill a friend wantonly because 
it is wrong to decrease value. Killing a 
friend wantonly is but an obtrusive illus- 
tration of the latter. 

No one can do only the right. To help 
or enhance one being, others must be ig- 
nored or curtailed, injured in some sense. 
But, on the other hand, no one can do 
only the wrong. To injure a being, it is 
necessary to engage in the rightful act of 
exercising one’s body or mind. Even the 
wanton killing of a friend, which is abso- 
lutely wrong, involves doing something 
right. It requires one to express one’s self, 
to exercise one’s muscles, and perhaps to 
manifest one’s independence. The act is 
absolutely wrong as decreasing the value 
of the friend, but in the course of the act 
something right is incidentally done. 
There are acts which are absolutely 
wrong and acts which are absolutely 
right, but none which do not incidentally 
involve the production of some things 
that are right and some things that are 
wrong. 

A man is praiseworthy so far as he 
does what is absolutely right. He has a 
good disposition if he inclines toward 
such acts. If he has a good disposition 
and a habit of being good, he is a man of 
virtue. A blameworthy man does what is 
absolutely wrong; a man of bad disposi- 
tion inclines toward acts which reduce 
values, while a vicious man has a bad 
disposition and a habit of realizing it in 
practice. 

It is relatively right to do anything 
which is required by the specific totality 
one is obligated to realize. What is rel- 
atively right may be and often is ab- 
solutely wrong on the whole. It is rela- 
tively right to kill every living thing that 


stands in the way of our attaining a per- 
fect world of men. But the act of killing 
the animal, since it is an act of decreas- 
ing values, is an act which is prepon- 
derantly wrong from an absolute stand- 
point. If, on the other hand, we save the 
animal, we will do what is relatively 
wrong but absolutely right. We con- 
stantly commit great absolute wrongs in 
the endeavor to do what is relatively 
right, and we constantly do what is re- 
latively wrong in doing what is absolute- 
ly right. That conflict is inevitable; it is 
part of the tragedy of being men. 

All absolute and relative wrongs are, 
in the last resort, wanton. An absolute 
wrong is one which has no intrinsic war- 
rant, a relative wrong is one which is not 
warranted by the totality one has ob- 
ligated one’s self to realize. But what 
has an intrinsic warrant may lack an 
extrinsic one and what has an extrinsic 
warrant may lack an intrinsic one, so 
that what is done may be absolutely 
right but relatively wrong, relatively 
right but absolutely wrong. 

He who does what is relatively right is 
conscientious. The unconscientious man 
does what is relatively wrong. The one 
lives up to his obligations, the other does 
not. Both can be absolutely good to the 
same degree, possessing the very powers 
which characterize a member of a per- 
fect totality. Both can have good dis- 
positions; both can do what is prepond- 
erantly right or wrong from an absolute 
standpoint. A conscientious man may be 
a soldier dedicated to the destruction of 
a host of innocent men who are com- 
pelled to fight in opposition to him. While 
doing what is relatively right, he does 
what is absolutely wrong and knows it. 
An unconscientious man may help an- 
other in a moment of weakness. What he 
does is more right than wrong, absolute- 
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ly considered. Relative to his adopted 
end, it is, however, preponderantly 
wrong. 


VI. THE USE OF THE STANDARD 


The self points to the standard of 
perfection. That standard is not itself 
perfect. It lacks the determinate con- 
crete content necessary to that which is 
perfect. What is perfect must exemplify 
the form of perfection, but the form of 
perfection must in turn be exemplified if 
it is to participate in perfection. The con- 
fusion, characteristic of both Plato and 
Aristotle, between a form necessary to 
the perfect and a perfect being leaves in 
its wake the insoluble problem as to 
why perfection should be exhibited else- 
where. The perfect gains nothing from 
such an exhibition, and other beings 
could not exemplify it except by ceasing 
to be what they are, for the exemplifica- 
tion would involve the replacement of 
their nature by an alien one. Just as the 
idea of man is not human, so the idea of 
perfection is not perfect. Both require 
concrete beings to give them meaning 
and substantiality; both are enhanced in 
value by being exemplified; both allow 
whatever exemplifies them to retain their 
individual natures though enhanced. 

The standard is realizable in four de- 
grees. It is realized by being brought into 
relation with what is now encountered. 
It is approved as pertinent to something 
here and now. It is thereby made de- 
terminate as a term in a relation and 
enables the individual to respond to what 
he confronts in an attitude of approval 
or disapproval. Our immediate responses 
to encountered rights and wrongs are 
ways of relating the standard to what is 
encountered rather than to ourselves. 

We realize the standard more com- 
pletely when we treat it not as a term but 


as a principle of judgment, using it as a 
standard by which the degree of good and 
bad, right and wrong, in a particular case 
can be tested. The standard is then ex- 
emplified, though only through the 
agency of a judgment, by being brought 
to bear on a concrete matter of fact. 

A fuller realization of the standard is 
obtained when it is made determinate in 
the shape of a form of a particular totali- 
ty the individual is pledged to realize. 
Instead of remaining outside all totali- 
ties, it is made ingredient in one of them 
as a specific perfect whole which the in- 
dividual endeavors to realize. A perfect 
totality is, of course, not itself actually 
perfect. It is a possibility for an actual 
perfection. But it is more perfect than 
the standard of perfection for it is more 
determinate, with a limited content and 
nature. 

When an individual acts so as to real- 
ize the perfect totality to which he is 
pledged, he acts to realize the standard 
as well. It is only so far as he does this 
that he is able to realize the standard 
fully, by making it ingredient in an ac- 
tual perfect universe. This is his task as 
an ethical being. 

An ethically sensitive man responds 
to a right act and good things with ap- 
proval. He is one who realizes the stand- 
ard by bringing it into relation with 
some actual or prospective situation. 
Since every man has an awareness of 
some actual or prospective acts and 
things as being absolutely wrong and 
defective, all must have some moral 
sensitivity. But since no man knows with 
surety what is wrong in every case, none 
obviously has an adequate ethical sensi- 
tivity. 

A man is ethically perceptive to the 
extent that he uses the standard to 
evaluate what he confronts. Since the 
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knowledge of the standard is a late 
achievement, not every man is ethically 
perceptive. Since no one seems to have a 
perfectly clear knowledge of the stand- 
ard, none seems to be as perceptive as he 
might be. 

A man is obligated to the degree that 
he realizes the standard in the form of an 
end. Such obligation is impossible to 
avoid. This is due in part to the fact that 
men have bodies and thus inevitably 
make a universal standard pertinent to 
themselves as beings with limited per- 
spectives, and in part to the fact that 
their every act involves some loss in 
value for which compensation is required. 

A man, finally, is conscientious to the 
degree that he lives up to his obligations, 
exemplifies the standard in the particu- 
lar things he does. No man is perfectly 
conscientious; all fail to live up to their 
obligations to some extent. Yet none 
seems to be completely devoid of con- 
scientiousness; all seem to live up to some 
obligations to some extent. 

Ethical sensitivity and perceptiveness 
are brute matters of fact. An ethics must 
take account of their existence but can 
and need do nothing more, leaving to a 
theory of education and politics to show 


how they might be increased. The con- 
cern of ethics is with the questions of 
whether or not men are responsible for 
what they do, what their obligations are, 
and whether those obligations can be ful- 
filled. 

Men, because they cannot avoid do- 
ing some wrong, are inevitably obligated 
to realize a perfect end in which the loss 
of value the wrong involves is made good. 
Inevitably obligated to realize some end 
or other, they are not necessarily ob- 
ligated with respect to this or that end— 
unless they are unable to choose what to 
do. Regardless of their responsibility, 
they are praiseworthy or blameworthy, 
sensitive and perceptive, good and bad, 
conscientious or not conscientious, with 
good or bad dispositions, and with virtues 
and vices. These are objectively de- 
termined characters by virtue of the 
fact that there is a universal standard of 
perfection, and diverse ends in which it is 
diversely exemplified. If, in addition, 
men are responsible for what they in- 
tend and do, they are guilty or innocent, 
ethically good and bad. But this re- 
quires that they have an ability to choose 
freely what they intend and do. 
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ust over a hundred years ago, in one 
of the most penetrating analyses of 

America yet written, Count Alexis de 

Tocqueville expressed concern over 
the future of higher education in this 
country, on the ground that there was 
among us no class “by which the labors 
of the intellect are held in honor.’ ‘The 
Americans,” he wrote, “‘can devote to 
general education only the early years of 
life. At fifteen they enter into their call- 
ing, and thus their education generally 
ends at the age at which ours [the French] 
begins. Whatever is done afterwards is 
with a view to some special and lucrative 
object; a science is taken up as a matter 
of business, and the only branch of it 
which is attended to is such as admits of 
an immediate practical application.’’ 
He rightly believed that such a situation 
was ominous in its portent, not only for 
the culture but also for the liberty of the 
country. For free and fully developed 
minds and a disinterested regard for 
what is excellent are as essential to free 
institutions as is the machinery of demo- 
cratic elections; and the latter will not, 
in the long run, function justly without 
the support and guidance of the former. 

How far De Tocqueville’s description 
has ceased to be applicable to American 
education those acquainted with the ob- 
jectives and methods of our modern uni- 
versities will be in a position to judge. 
For here we have not just a selected few 


*Honors Day address, University of Illinois, 
May 4, 1945. 


2 Democracy in America, trans. Reeve (ed. 1898), 
I, 66 


3 Ibid., pp. 55-56. 
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but thousands and more thousands of 
students, well over fifteen years of age, 
provided by the state itself with the facil- 
ities to carry on the labors of the intellect. 
And here, today, in the most official 
manner, their labor is honored not “‘with 
a view to some special and lucrative ob- 
ject” but from the standpoint of scholas- 
tic excellence appropriate to the dignity 
and function of a university. Democracy 
in America has come a long way since De 
Tocqueville’s time, and higher education 
has moved with it. 

Yet we are still a practical people; and 
when we honor learning, it is natural 
that we should list the rewards which 
justify our enthusiasm for it and assure 
us that the very large sums the state has 
appropriated for its support have not 
been spent in vain. Hence it seemed to 
me appropriate that we should devote 
our serious and appreciative attention to 
the theme of the rewards of learning. 

On the basis of even a cursory survey 
we have an embarrassment of riches to 
consider. There are, in the first place, the 
grades which measure the amount and 
quality of work done in particular courses. 
A sufficient accumulation of these, in the 
right denomination, warrants certifica- 
tion that their possessor has achieved 
an education—sometimes, as for the 
“bronze tablet” students, with the high- 
est honors. And this certificate, in turn, 
is a prerequisite to further training and 
to professional accrediting in many useful 
lines of work. But these grades, we say 
at once, are only the outward mark of a 
more substantial acquisition—some es- 
sential information or skill—which lays a 
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foundation for success in the real world 
outside our cloistered college walls. Nor 
are we by any means unmindful of the 
value of the happy days enjoyed, the 
social contacts made, and, where time 
will permit, the cultural refinements ac- 
quired in the years that are spent in this 
genial environment. Fortunate the state 
that can afford to allow young men and 
women, already of an age for productive 
labor, these added years of happy school 
days, which most of them will recall with 
loyal gratitude throughout their lives. 
And, while all this goes on, the research 
activities of the university are constantly 
extended—activities profitable enough in 
their various applications to pay back, 
many times over, the state’s expenditures 
for higher learning. It is no wonder that 
we are pleased to remind ourselves and 
others of the rewards of learning. 

Yet it will, I am sure, be evident that 
our cursory survey, heartening as it has 
been, has failed to make explicit reference 
to at least one of the essential factoys in 
our educational situation and that the 
goods and services so far enumerated 
will not make sense without it. Why 
honor scholarship if we do not also honor 
scholarsand the good which is the distinc- 
tive object of their intellectual labors? 
Why learn one’s trade at a university in 
so leisurely a fashion when, as recent ex- 
periments in acceleration have indicated, 
essential skills can, under pressure, be 
much more economically and even me- 
chanically acquired? Is it altogether wise 
or even proper that specially favored 
young people should be encouraged to 
take so long to grow up in a college when 
their fellows are compelled to do it earlier 
and the hard way in the real world out- 
side? And why associate research labora- 
tories and experiment stations with uni- 
versities if their really practical and effec- 
tive relation is to the agricultural, com- 
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mercial, or industrial interests of the 
state? There is no doubt that many of 
the services a university performs, and 
celebrates as the rewards of learning, are 
valuable. But why perform them here in 
such a roundabout way and with all the 
cultural appurtenances that universities, 
in virtue of their history and traditions, 
have acquired? 

We need not hesitate for an answer. 
The primary and essential reward of 
learning, as it is pursued and honored 
in universities, is ideas. They are its 
business and its responsibility; and it is 
in their name, and with the resources 
they provide, that it is able properly to 
perform such other services as may come 
to be required of it. Practical men would 
not be experimenting effectively with 
corn today if other men had not experi- 
mented with ideas, not for the sake of 
corn but for the sake of knowledge, and 
in terms of standards which the pursuit 
of knowledge lays down. Wnen the vari- 
ous professions require a college educa- 
tion as a prerequisite, it is in the expecta- 
tion that those who acquire it will pos- 


sess not merely ad hoc skills or informa- § 


tion, which firsthand practical experi- 
ence would more cheaply and reliably 
have supplied, but ideas—that they will 
know what they are doing. When for- 
tunate boys and girls are given the op- 
portunity to continue their schooling be- 
yond the high-school level in an institu- 
tion of higher learning, it is not—or ought 
not to be—for a period of prolonged ado- 
lescence in which they may play games 
together while they learn a trade. It is 
assumed that higher education has some- 
thing essential to do with the business of 
growing up—that it will give young 
people ideas and the responsible matu- 
rity of mind to master their experience in 
terms of them. So it is that when we 
seriously honor scholarship it is in the 
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conviction that the scholar is not just a 
prospective schoolteacher or research 
associate but rather, as Emerson said, 
simply man thinking, as honestly, thor- 
oughly, and effectively as possible. And 
not thinking merely about the best way 
to use materials or to increase the soy- 
bean yield per acre, though these are 
proper and important themes of inquiry, 
but thinking also about the nature of 
man and society, about the ways in 
which many things can get done, and 
not less about the things that in the 
long run are worth doing. 

There is nothing that a modern uni- 
versity does that could not better and 
with less palaver be done elsewhere ex- 
cept where the thing that is done is bound 
up with this one primary and essential 
activity, which is that of developing, 
testing, and putting to systematic use 
those organizing ideas by which thinking 
men progressively achieve the rational 
mastery of their experience. This is not 
said narrowly or inhospitably but from 
a quite benevolent and practical point of 
view. Research laboratories are now 
maintained by most of the larger and 
more flourishing industries, and they 
bring the researcher more effectively in- 
to connection with concrete industrial 
needs than a university ever could. There 
are places more centrally located than a 
college campus where large-scale ath- 
letic contests can conveniently be held. 
Students who wish to continue what is es- 
sentially a high-school education when 
they have already had four years of it 
should have the opportunity to do so 
nearer home and with less cost and ef- 
fort all round. Those who want to learn a 
trade will find, in a minimum of techni- 
cal training plus a period of practical ap- 
prenticeship, what they are after. And 
if this is what they are after, there seems 
no point in complicating their work with 
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the irrelevant requirements of a univer- 
sity education. The servicing of these mis- 
cellaneous groups and interests in one 
place and under a single administrative 
management constitutes a large-scale 
enterprise but not, so far, a university. 
For a university is an association of 
scholars; and both the rewards it hon- 
estly offers and the services it justifiably 
performs are bound up with its activity 
as an institution of learning, whose busi- 
ness is the disciplined use of ideas in a 
continuing quest for understanding and 
for truth. It may come, in time and under 
pressure, to be more than this; but it 
cannot, while it retains its character and 
integrity, be less. 

The remarks that I have so far made 
would, I trust, be normally regarded as 
appropriate to this occasion. We think 
it fitting to honor learning by saying 
these things with due ceremony when 
such occasions arise. But a unijwersity 
that was prepared to honor learning in a 
comparable manner in its effective policy 
and conduct of affairs would need un- 
usual courage and clarity of purpose. 
For the society which supports a uni- 
versity—any university—and to which 
it must interpret and justify the distinc- 
tive good it represents is concerned with 
many other and more obvious goods and 
is sometimes inclined to be suspicious of 
ideas and of the disinterested pursuit of 
truth. Nor is this by any means unnatu- 
ral or surprising. It is part of the situation 
in which a university operates, and it 
will help us to understand more honestly 
and realistically what it means for a 
great university to honor learning if we 
are prepared to see that situation as it is. 

We all know well enough, if we think 
about it, that there are many people who 
woud not regard a university, as a place 
where people have ideas, with any sort of 
enthusiasm. For ideas seem to them to 
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have a queer, ghostly sort of being; and 
people who have ideas that they believe 
in and follow, or students who “get 
ideas” from association with them, 
sometimes become less conveniently ad- 
justed to the pressures of their immediate 
surroundings than they were before. 
Ideas have a way of making people see 
what isn’t there—for they make them see 
the near, the obvious, the secure, in 
terms of principles, meanings, and ideals 
that are not seen but understood and 
that sometimes profoundly change the 
minds of those who understand them. 

There is a very old story of an im- 
agined colloquy between Plato and Diog- 
enes which makes the point rather neat- 
ly. Plato, as you know, like his master 
Socrates, used to teach that we only un- 
derstand a thing when we have grasped 
the idea of it—the essential and distinc- 
tive nature common to all things of that 
class or kind, which makes them what 
they are. Thus, in The Republic, he is 
trying to delineate the essential or ideal 
nature of justice which, once understood, 
would make plain to us what we are look- 
ing for when, in particular cases, we de- 
mand that justice be done, and why such 
justice would be worth having. Applied 
to the material objects of common-sense 
experience, this doctrine sounds far- 
fetched enough; and Diogenes, who was 
a common man if ever there was one, is 
represented as ridiculing it by saying 
that he could see the table and goblet 
before him but that tableness and gob- 
letness he could not see. The reply, quite 
precisely just, if not complimentary, was: 
“That is because you have eyes but no 
intelligence.” 

For it takes intelligence to see what 
isn’t there—that is, to grasp, in the 
things that are before one’s eyes, an 
order and meaning that relate them to 
what other things have been in the past 
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and what, with a proper use of human in- 
telligence, the things that are to be may 
yet become. It was an apple falling on 
Newton’s head, so another old story 
tells us, that suggested to him the law of 
gravitation. But the law of gravitation 
did not fall on his head. He had to use his 
head to arrive at that and to relate what 
many common men had seen and felt 
without understanding to the tides and 
the planets and the whole unapparent 
structure of the physical world. In doing 
that Newton had an idea, and the world 
has a different meaning for us today for 
what he made of it. And similarly, if 
Plato’s teaching has an enduring value 
while Diogenes is remembered chiefly for 
the oddity of his behavior, it is because in 
a quite literal sense things seen are tem- 
poral and things unseen are eternal. 

But ideas, we are often told, are dan- 
gerous. College students are not Platos 
or Newtons; and if Tom, Dick, and 
Harry start getting ideas on all manner of 
subjects, there is no knowing how trou- 
blesome they may become. There is 
much truth in this. And that, of course, 
is why the business of a university is not 
just with ideas as such but with the dis- 
ciplines in terms of which ideas are clari- 
fied, tested, and rationally examined. 
The discipline of scientific inquiry for- 
mulates a way in which men who know 
what they are doing have ideas respon- 
sibly about the order and structure of 
events and participate constructively in 
a co-operative search for truth. The dis- 
cipline of philosophy formulates a way 
in which men have ideas responsibly 
about the ends of life and participate con- 
structively in a co-operative search for 
comprehensive wisdom and understand- 
ing. Those who are qualified, by capacity 
and training, to share in this work in a 
university are made co-workers with 
Plato and Newton in this continuing en- 
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terprise. That is what a university is for; 
and honored, indeed, are those who have 
come to have a responsible part in it. 

No, the traffic with ideas that goes on 
in universities, if they know their busi- 
ness, is not irresponsible. Rather does it 
involve a new responsibility and a new 
loyalty, which those who understand 
this work only dimly or at second hand 
may find it hard to appreciate. The 
quest for truth and wisdom has its own 
standards, and they are not always those 
of the market place or the corner drug 
store. Research that matters cannot al- 
ways be sliced into pieces, like sausage, 
for convenient delivery and easy con- 
sumption by those who know that a tax- 
supported university is there to serve 
them and will have such service even if 
they have to thump the counter for it. 
Ydeas that change men’s minds are not 
always popular while the process of 
change goes on, and from the time of 
Socrates to our own the great moral 
teachers have often been accused of 
preaching a dangerous doctrine.\If the 
scholar were, indeed, man thinking, re- 
sponsibly, courageously, and _intelli- 
gently, then he could consent to measure 
the validity and worth of his ideas by 
no cheaper or more popular standard 
than that which his own discipline has 
established. 

There is nothing arbitrary or esoteric 
about this. The work in which he is en- 
gaged is the work of public reason as it 
has established itself in the course of 
centuries of the most honest, reliable, 
and thoroughly tested inquiry the hu- 
man mind has yet achieved. To this he 
must be loyal if he is to carry on that 
work. If the general public does not want 
him and his work on those terms, then it 
does not want a university. And if a uni- 
versity, while professing these ideals and 
claiming to operate in their name, is 


willing to surrender these standards for 
any nearer, easier, or more copiously at- 
tainable good, it will have sold its birth- 
right for a mess of “‘projects.” 

But in the modern world, we shall be 
reminded, one must be practical. The 
search for truth and wisdom butters no 
parsnips; and parsnips, or their equiva- 
lent, are the things by which men live. 
The easy answer would be to point out 
that ideas derived at second or third 
hand from just this enterprise of inquiry 
have increased the quality and quantity 
of both butter and parsnips and have 
suggested margarine as a substitute when 
butter was not available. And ideas 
about margarine have themselves been 
regarded as dangerous in some circles. 
This reply, however, is neither quite 
satisfactory nor altogether frank. It leads 
those who hear it to imagine that a uni- 
versity that is prepared to justify its 
intellectual services in terms of butter 
and margarine exists primarily to per- 
form these services or others of a simi- 
larly calculable kind. And it leaves out 
the basic fact, which it might be unpopu- 
lar to mention, that there really is a 
sense in which the essential services of a 
university are “impractical” and must 
remain so. 

A proper university education should 
never make a student “impractical” in 
the sense that he becomes unconcerned 
or unable to put his knowledge to good 
uses. But it may in some measure change 
his mind as to what good uses are and 
what for him, in the long run, is impor- 
tant. It is a very old philosophical les- 
son—though one not all of us have 
learned—that nothing is actually useful 
unless it can be used for the attainment 
of that which is in its own nature good. 
The endless multiplication of impressive 
means to mean or trivial ends is “prac- 
tical” only as a peculiarly elaborate way 
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of doing something not worth doing to 
gain a reward that is not worth having. 
One of the best things a university can 
teach its students is to measure practical- 
ity from the standpoint of a good in 
which the human spirit, in its widest and 
highest aspirations, can find its proper 
fulfilment and satisfaction. We say this 
often enough; but a university that 
meant it, and that really measured its 
own achievements in terms of its pro- 
fessed ideals, would have very often to 
meet the charge that it failed to honor 
the idols of the market place and was 
thus “impractical’’ from the standpoint 
of the market’s values and returns. Its 
responsibility and privilege would be to 
show, not less by example than by pre- 
cept, the worth and integrity of the good 
to which its own activity was addressed. 
How better could it honor learning than 
by valuing it for its primary and essen- 
tial worth and making that valuation a 
living ideal and standard for the commu- 
nity in which it functions? That, I take 
it, is what intellectual leadership would 
mean. And such leadership, surely, is not 
the least among the many services a uni- 
versity might properly perform. 


A student in a course on the theory of 
knowledge began his term paper on the 
nature of the mind with this observation: 
“A wonderful thing is the human mind. 
What should we do without it?” That 
seems to me a sound approach when one 
intends to celebrate the merits of some- 
thing at once essential and familiar. So 
far I have been saying, in more words 
than the student used, “A wonderful 
thing is a university—if it lives up to its 
pretensions.” But praise of what we nor- 
mally take for granted is likely to be- 
come insipid if it lacks the tang of con- 
trast. Therefore, I propose to go on now 
to deal with the second aspect of the 
theme: ‘What should we do with it?” 


And what, more particularly, would an 
institution of higher learning be like 
without it? There are, as we all know, 
pressures and interests now at work 
which, if they reached their avowed ob- 
jectives, would render the ideals we have 
here been celebrating of secondary or 
even of negligible importance in the ac- 
tual functioning of our modern universi- 
ties. Suppose these pressures were to suc- 
ceed, with all the other operations of the 
university still, so far as possible, going 
on as usual. What kind of educational 
institution should we then have, and 
what would it mean for such an institu- 
tion to honor learning? The answer, here 
expressed in terms of an ideal experiment, 
is imaginative in form but not wholly im- 
pertinent to the world we know. It may 
be that we shall value our announced 
educational ideals the more by the con- 
trast it presents. Or, again, it may not. 
We must not prejudice the experiment 
by attempting in advance to determine 
its outcome. Let us rather approach it 
with open and active minds. 

How shall we picture such an unideal 
university? It would not, by any means, 
lack for “‘students.”’ On the contrary, it 
would be in a position to accommodate 
and process ever larger numbers of them, 
since it would no longer be obliged to in- 
sist in a narrow and doctrinaire way that 
they should come for the purpose of se- 
curing an education. There would be any 
number of other considerations to bring 
them: the prolongation, in pleasant sur- 
roundings and with proper chaperonage, 
of the interests and activities of their 
high-school days, or the advantageous 
social contacts to be made in such sur- 
roundings, for example. Nor should it be 
supposed that these students would lack 
a serious purpose. There are all manner 
of skills and items of information which 
would be of value to them in their pro- 
spective vocations; and there wovid, in 
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consequence, be a great variety of 
courses to purvey assorted information 
and/or drill in prospectively useful sub- 
jects. Indeed, if what is wanted is not 
the intellectual mastery of a subject 
through ideas, but such “facts” and skills 
as may be helpful in the “real’’ world 
outside, there is no end or limit to the 
courses that would be required. One 
might learn to write editorials according 
to the accepted mannerisms of the metro- 
politan dailies or to teach the texts now 
used in high-school English. But suppose 
the fashion in editorials or in textbooks 
should change? How, without another 
course or an additional supply of ad hoc 
information could the new situation be 
dealt with? And suppose that, as some- 
times happens, a student is uncertain as 
between two or three such occupations? 
Then he must be on the safe side and 
study Spanish and Portuguese textbooks 
as well as English, and elect as much as 
possible of a curriculum in money and 
banking as well as one which prepares 
him to write editorials. If he has a taste 
for “‘culture”’ on the side, it will have to 
be supplied in predigested capsules, so as 
not to waste the time increasingly re- 
quired for more urgent matters. 

All this, of course, does leave out 
something, namely, intelligence itself, 
as it operates in the pursuit of knowledge 
and understanding. The students in our 
imagined university would have, on the 
average, a fair share of intellectual capac- 
ity on arrival. But they would find little 
opportunity or encouragement to make 
use of it. Ideas they would, indeed, en- 
counter, but only as tools, or toys, or 
totems—that is, as part of the machinery 
of a future job, as the irrelevant cultural 
ornament of the idle hours which are 
promised as the reward of unintelligent 
labor long pursued, or as the “ideals” of 
the community to be venerated without 
inquiry when the pieties of the group de- 
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mand it. It is hardly surprising that in 
such an atmosphere most of them would 
find their best approach to maturity in 
“students affairs,” i.e., in the manage- 
ment of dances, games, and campus 
politics. For in these, at least, they would 
know what they were doing and be able 
to act intelligently for an end they under- 
stood. 

Then, after four years they would go 
out and become alumni, to love their 
Alma Mater and honor what, by experi- 
ence, they had foundto be its working 
ideals, and to return to it at times for in- 
spiration. It would be only a fair and 
proper compensation that such a univer- 
sity should, in its public games and fes- 
tivities, provide the pleasures of a sec- 
ond adolescence for those of its offspring 
whom it had been unable to lead to the 
proper goal of the first, which is that of 
growing up. 

Next, of course, there would be the 
administration. This would be composed 
of competent, responsible, business-like 
men who had the funds of the university 
and the direction of its policy in their 
keeping. They would, by our hypothesis, 
not be scholars. They would have more 
important matters to attend to, for this 
university would live in all that was es- 
sential to it by its effective contacts with 
those important interests from which a 
substantial financial contribution was to 
be expected. They would not differ essen- 
tially in their methods or objectives 
from the managers of other large-scale 
enterprises, public and private, though, 
since the personal reward for their labors 
would, by business standards, be com- 
paratively small, those who went into 
this particular enterprise would be likely 
to be more disinterested than the mana- 
gers in some other fields. 

They would feel keenly the responsi- 
bility for maintaining and developing 
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the interest of the university as a going 
concern, and they would know at first 
hand just what was necessary if bigger 
budgets were progressively to crown 
their effort. They would also be con- 
cerned with the scholastic standing of 
their institution and would wish to be as- 
sured that its intellectual goods were of 
a high grade and deliverable as adver- 
tised. But how could they tell? Numbers 
of students, expansion of physical plant, 
the bulk of research as measured in vol- 
umes or in words, and the competitive 
demand for scholars in private industry 
would provide “‘objective” standards of 
the value of the university’s achieve- 
ment. To keep the managers fully in- 
formed on these essential matters would 
require the services of an extensive sta- 
tistical bureau. And to implement their 
business-like ideals in the management 
of a vast academic and nonacademic 
personnel, an ever increasing company of 
deans, associate deans, assistant deans, 
directors, and heads of colleges, schools, 
divisions, and departments would be 
required. Through the efficient working 
of this vast machinery the primary busi- 
ness of the university would be carried 
out, its effective ideals, and policies for- 
mulated, and its achievements measured. 

The responsible leaders of such an or- 
ganization would not be hostile to ideas; 
on the contrary, they would recognize 
and value them as legitimate by-products 
of the enterprise they directed. But they 
would know that ideas cannot support a 
university and are often irrelevant to, or 
even obstructive of, its more basic inter- 
ests. Their responsibility would be in the 
realm of more tangible and calculable 
educational assets. And where their 
treasure was, there would their hearts be 
also. They would fight for the things 
they knew to be important, for appro- 
priations and enrolment and the good 
will of those on whom appropriations and 
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enrolment depend. There would be no 
reason why they should not continue 
so to fight and so to function efficiently 
in the kind of university that we are 
now imagining. 

What, now, of the professors in our 
hypothetical institution of higher learn- 
ing? They, too, would be on hand, and 
busy with many things. For there would 
be a great many students to be taken 
care of, and the task of passing on to 
them all the special information and 
skills they might at some later time find 
helpful is a very considerable one. So 
considerable is it, in fact, that the old, in- 
efficient methods of turning them over to 
scholars for instruction would very soon 
become obsolete. It is one thing, after 
all, to know a subject by the slow, dis- 
ciplined method of mastering and apply- 
ing at first hand the ideas which are its 
organizing principles, and quite another 
to process, package, and purvey the 
products of inquiry in such a way that 
they will be available for large-scale dis- 
tribution on easy terms. The recognition 
of this fact leads to an obvious division 
of labor. Those whose business is with 
the acquisition of knowledge must per- 
force know something in particular. 
They, if they have any genuine compe- 
tence at all, are ‘‘research’”’ men, curious- 
ly addicted to testing their ideas by pro- 
fessional standards and averse to cutting 
corners or dodging difficulties in their 
treatment of their subject. What have 
such men to do with the bulk of the stu- 
dents at our imagined university? Hence 
the need of a new middleman, the pro- 
fessional educator, to mediate between 
the scholar and the student, seeing to it 
that the latter gets only what he wants 
and needs for his prospective job or for 
“life” and that his time is not wasted 
with ideas which could be pertinent only 
to the rational discipline of understanding 
the subject in question. And who is in a 
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better position than the educationist to 
understand the student’s “needs” and 
see that he is supplied with what is want- 
ed, and neither more nor less? In a fully 
organized educational system such edu- 
cators will, in any case, have been meas- 
uring his “needs” and “aptitudes” from 
his youth up; and the more that a college 
student is, and is expected to be, just a 
high-school boy grown older, the more, 
also, will the judgment of the expert in 
“education” be authoritative as to what 
he ought to know and how it should be 
taught him. Indeed, if the business of a 
university were not with education, i.e., 
with the way of growing up into the 
world of responsible judgment and rea- 
son, by the mastery of the discipline in 
which rational judgment is achieved and 
tested, then there would be nothing at 
all to urge against the pretension of spe- 
cialists in “education” to define its meth- 
ods and objectives. In the university that 
we are imagining their influence would 
naturally be great. 

Under them would be a staff of school- 
teachers, who might still, by courtesy, be 
called “professors,” to carry out their in- 
structions. There would also be the re- 
searchers; and they, too, would be ex- 
pected to make themselves useful as well 
as ornamental. For those whose work 
was readily usable for a “special and lu- 
crative object,” this would involve no 
problem, and they could work on con- 
tentedly in our hypothetical university. 
More difficult would be the position of 
the “researcher” into useless subjects, 
whose achievement must be measured by 
its volume, or perhaps by its alleged ap- 
proximation to scientifically technical ex- 
actness in a field in which scientific veri- 
fication is as yet unattainable. 

For those who failed to find such ac- 
tivity rewarding there would always be 
the possibility of working up through 
committees with pseudo-administrative 
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functions toward the administrative 
front office. And, finaliy, for sentiment’s 
sake, it might even be felt advisable to 
retain some samples of the old-time 
scholar—the kind of man who believed 
himself and his university to have a dif- 
ferent function than any of those so far 
noticed He might serve, like elms or 
ivy or decorative functionless chimneys, 
as an object of retrospective affection 
among the alumni and a proof that cul- 
ture, too, has its place even in a very 
practical university. And since his king- 
dom is so evidently not of this world, it 
would be only on rare occasions that his 
eccentric loyalties would in any way in- 
terfere with the efficient running of the 
institution. 

The relation of our imagined univer- 
sity to the public would emphatically be 
that of service. And that is very right and 
proper, for it is the public that foots the 
bill and it should most certainly get what 
it pays for. But “service” means different 
things to different people. To Plato in 
The Republic it meant the fulfilment of a 
function, doing well and faithfully what 
a man or institution is distinctively qual- 
ified to contribute to the well-being of the 
community. When that function is both 
unique and essential, the failure to exer- 
cise it is something worse than ineffi- 
ciency; it is the betrayal of a trust. Such 
a service, however, as Plato made clear, 
is, in the first place, a way of minding 
one’s own business—a business which has 
its own standards and makes its own de- 
mands on those who loyally perform it. 
Thus, if free, honest, and courageous 
thinking were the business of a univer- 
sity and its appropriate service to the 
community, we could see at once how 
unprofitable a servant it would be if it 
were to compromise or turn aside from 
this essential work in an ill-advised eager- 
ness to perform services and win favors of 
a different kind. 
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If, however, an institution loses its 
primary function, it can, in the emptiness 
of purpose that ensues, find time to be 
endlessly accommodating in matters that 
would not previously have seemed to be 
its proper business, like the comic opera 
kings in The Gondoliers, whose privilege 
and pleasure it was “to run on little er- 
rands for the ministers of state.’’ There 
comes a point somewhere along this line 
at which service passes over into servil- 
ity. It would be difficult, however, in the 
university of our imagination, to locate 
this point with precision. If such servility 
was what was wanted, the public would, 
indeed, have got what it paid for—unless 
what it wanted was the sort of university 
the earlier sections of this paper de- 
scribed. That kind of university it could 
not have, and should not expect to have, 
on any such terms 

If such a university ever did exist and 
if it were occasionally to honor learning 
in some sort of public ceremony, there is 
a fable that might appropriately be read 
at such times to symbolize the object and 
character of its devotion. I have called it 
the story of “The Light That Made 
Good”’; and, as you will see, it is a suc- 
cess story with a moral. 


There was once a country, some dis- 
tance to the east or west of here, with a 
particularly rugged coast line and a light- 
house standing well out on the rocks as a 
beacon for ships that ventured out along 
that coast in dark or dangerous weather. 
The faithful keeping of the light was a 
serious job; and a kind of honor and 
gratitude came to be associated with 
those who worked at it, for there had 
been many times when that constant 
beacon, far out but true and steady in 
its place, had marked the way ahead for 
ships that, in the darkness, would have 
foundered on the rocks. Hence it was 
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widely felt, even by those who did not 
themselves go in for navigation, that a 
lighthouse was an asset to the communi- 
ty and that there might well be more of 
them. 

So it was that the idea got around that 
there was a real future for lighthouses, if 
some practical and public-spirited men 
would just go into the business of pro- 
moting them. There were found, how- 
ever, to be some serious obstacles in the 
path of such promotion. For it was no- 
ticed that lighthouses are usually in 
rather remote and inaccessible places and 
that those who spend their time in them 
are, to some degree, isolated from their 
neighbors. And while their light is clear- 
ly helpful to seafaring men who steer 
their course off perilous shores, they do 
not provide a like illumination for the 
many deserving taxpayers who would 
never venture so far from home but who 
would enjoy the heartening beam of a 
good, bright lighthouse just as much as 
anybody else. To overcome this handi- 
cap to lighthouse promotion, a very prac- 
tical arrangement was worked out—a 
chain of “beacon” drive-in and filling 
stations, conveniently located on main 
highways in good flat country, all fully 
equipped with the most up-to-date mod- 
ern conveniences and each with a minia- 
ture lighthouse perched on top, to beckon 
the traveler from miles around to the 
high-grade service station beneath. 

The idea of using lighthouses for this 
purpose caught on rapidly. There was 
something at once quaint and high-toned 
about the tower with its flashing light— 
it gave the establishment class. And the 
promoters, conscientiously anxious to 
keep their product on a high level, were 
ready to go so far as to retain genuine 
lighthouse-keepers to see that the lamps 
were kept in proper order, though, for all 
practical purposes, a neon sign would 
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have done the job. Meanwhile, of course, 
the real business of the place went on 
underneath, with good short-order meal 
service at all hours, alert and courteous 
attendants, expert mechanics to adjust 
the carburetors of cars that were using 
too much gasoline to the mile, and a good 
swing band for the Saturday evening 
dances. And when the basketball team 
of Drive-in A met and defeated that of 
Drive-in B, from a neighboring county, 
loyalty to the lighthouse in whose name 
the victory was celebrated rose to unex- 
ampled heights. You would never have 
believed that lighthouses could be put 
to so many good uses. 

As for the old, original lighthouse and 
others of its sort, practical people just 
were not interested in such remote, un- 
democratic beacons any more. Who but a 
radical or malcontent would be sailing so 
far from home as to need such illumina- 
tion anyway? And why waste light on 
rocks and ocean when there was so much 
that was near, easy, and familiar on 
which to shed a cheerful beam? For 
awhile some ill-adjusted eccentrics who 
still thought of lighthouses in terms of 
navigation kept a few lights burning on 
the coast. But there were complaints 
about such so-called “lighthouses”— 
people began to take them for oddly lo- 
cated drive-ins and then were bitterly 
disappointed to discover that cafeteria 
service was not available at all hours for 
sightseers who wished to picnic in their 
vicinity on summer holidays. Moreover, 
they seemed in an obscure way to be a 
sort of reproach against the real, or drive- 
in, lighthouses and were resented accord- 
ingly. So, one by one, the guiding lights 
went out, and ships and brave men were 
lost for the lack of them. 

But never had there been such a traf- 
fic in lighthouses. No first-class drive-in 
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could afford to be without one. Nor were 
those who prospered under the sign of the 
lighthouse by any means unmindful that 
its decorative illumination was a consid- 
erable asset in their business. Once a year 
they gathered together customers, at- 
tendants, mechanics, managers, and even 
the clerks and statisticians who plotted 
in triumphant curves the expansion of 
their enterprise. And with one voice— 
for it was written for all to read—they 
cried “Hail to the lighthouse. Let there 
be light!” For they knew that the light 
had served them well and, recalling the 
noble function it had once performed, 
were proud to think that they, too, had 
been faithful to it, in their fashion. 


Such is the picture of the university 
we have imagined. I hope you will con- 
sider it as a caricature and not as a 
utopia. It will have fully served its pur- 
pose if it has helped to make us aware, by 
contrast, of the distinctive character of 
the ideals of learning we are honoring to- 
day and of the value of the kind of uni- 
versity in which those ideals function as 
guides for choice and rules of practical 
action. 

It is in terms of those ideals that we 
can fittingly salute honor students. If in 
their learning and labor they have got 
significant ideas and sound habits of 
mind in the rational use of them, if they 
have learned to do well and responsibly 
those things which are for them most 
genuinely worth doing, if they have 
grown up to the meaning and opportu- 
nities of a world not merely lived in but in 
some’ measure ordered and understood, 
then verily and in good earnest they have 
their reward and their university is hon- 
ored and justified in their achievement, 
as in them it has fulfilled its function. 
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T Is scarcely surprising that education 
and methods of teaching should be- 
come objects of augmented interest 

and subjects for acrimonious debate dur- 
ing a war in which the need for rapid 
training in complex techniques has en- 
countered the obstacle of widespread il- 
literacy in the ranks from which man- 
power is drawn. Nor is it strange, once 
what has been called “‘go-devil” teaching 
is said to have resulted in such prodigies 
as setting you “chattering” Japanese in 
three months instead of four years, that 
the theory of “single-operation” tech- 
niques for industrial workers, the combi- 
nation of film and spoken word, and other 
diverse pedagogical methods should be 
judged to promise the utmost in the field 
of vocational training for the returned 
soldier. It is only as we become aware of 
one inference reiterated in the discussion 
and drawn at once from the hard facts of 
illiteracy and of the success of rapid tech- 
nical training that we are truly startled. 
For while it is evident that at least some 
of the facts adduced are symptomatic of 
misdirection and inefficiency in the 
American educational system, one would 
scarcely anticipate theradicalandsystem- 
atic changes their emergence would 
appear to have suggested in some quar- 
ters. Thus, the co-ordinator of the Naval 
Flight Preparatory School has been 
quoted’ to the effect that “this work has 
shown me that prewar liberal-arts-col- 
lege education was a leisurely way of 
killing four good years in a young man’s 


* By Walter Adams in ‘‘Can Our Schools Teach 
the GI Way?” Better Homes and Gardens, February, 
1944; reprinted in the Readers’ Digest, March, 1944. 
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life.” The president of Grinnell College 
remarks’ that ‘‘we are discovering meth- 
ods now that enable us to teach success- 
fully bright boys in one month all the 
important mathematics, history and 
physics they get in high school.” 

It is erroneous to dismiss these and 
similar statements as isolated instances 
of criticism. They are, in fact, sympto- 
matic of conditions that have led foun- 
dations to provide funds for investiga- 
tions of college curriculums, that lie be- 
hind the controversy between the pro- 
ponents of the study of “great books” 
and the advocates of “‘an understanding 
and appreciation of the issues and prob- 
lems of life and society as lived in our 
time.”’ It would be but another error to 
dismiss the issue merely as a revival of 
the ancient controversy between “‘tech- 
nical” and “liberal” education; for, sig- 
nificant as this controversy is, it is pre- 
supposed both in thought and in practice 
by the generic problems: What is educa- 
tion? and Who is to be educated? The 
quarrel between the advocates of “tech- 
nical” or “‘liberal’”’ education serves well, 
however, to introduce and emphasize the 
more fundamental issue, simply because 
the controversy ordinarily suggests the 
constant problem for “liberal” education. 
This is evident in an article by Mr. 
Stiles entitled “Look at America’s High 
Schools.”? The author draws the com- 
mon-sense conclusion that “the most 
popular high-school courses are home- 


making for the girls and shopwork for the © 


boys. Students put extra time and energy 


2 Ibid. 3 Harper’s Magazine, May, 1944. 
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into them because they can see their 
alue. If they could see equal value in 
ther courses they would probably apply 
emselves as diligently.” The fact is 
that, while there is little need to demon- 
strate the use of the technical arts, the 
value of the “liberal” arts must con- 
stantly be made evident. 

But because it is unlikely that attacks 
upon “liberal” education will go unchal- 
lenged or that the premises enunciated 
by the advocates of ‘“‘technical’’ or voca- 
tional training will be received as dictates 
a priori, it is essential to attack the prob- 
lem by examining the generic character 
of education. And, similarly, it is advisa- 
ble to inquire concerning the nature of 
education with reference to the ‘“com- 
mon man.” The adjunct to the argument 
for the “reformation” of American edu- 
cation has been an attack on the “lunk- 
head” or ‘“‘dolt” who, to use the current 
jargon, must be “screened out” so that 
teaching may be “streamlined.” It is 
doubtful that the “mill” that educates 
all indiscriminately will be abandoned 
overnight on grounds equally indiscrim- 
inate. Nonetheless, summary methods of 
elimination not infrequently reveal one 
source of defect in their advocates’ fail- 
ure to learn certain lessons proffered by 
history. We may do well to remember 
that, while the minute analysis of peda- 
gogical techniques is a somewhat modern 
approach, the problem of education itself 
has presented itself as a formidable ob- 
stacle for theorists of knowledge for over 
two millenniums. One passage in Plato’s 
Laws is evidence of this fact but it is evi- 
dence, as well, that the classical world in 
this, as in many other respects, does pro- 
vide tracts pertinent to our own times: 
“Man.... is a tame or civilized animal; 
.... Nevertheless, he requires proper in- 
struction and a fortunate nature, and 
then of all animals he becomes the most 
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divine and civilized; but if he be insuffi- 
ciently or ill educated he is the most savage 
of earthly creatures.” 

I hold that Plato’s conclusion is sound 
and that his realism carries us further 
along the road to an understanding of 
education than does the theory that man 
is a “noble savage” for whom training 
and culture are weakening and deterior- 
ating. But whether Plato or Rousseau is 
correct, the essential issues must be met: 
what education is, how it is most success- 
fully practiced, and what it does when 
well performed. A writer would properly 
be convicted of arrogance or stupidity or 
both if he promised conclusive settle- 
ment for any one of these issues. But I, 
nonetheless, do believe that if we inquire 
into the question as to what right the 
“common man” has to be educated we 
shall come to the nerve of all central 
problems concerning the art of education. 

As I began to consider the problems of 
education, my thought turned to the 
writings of that famous Dean whose 
works are, curiously enough, at the same 
time savage satires and classics for the 
young. I have always had an affection 
for Jonathan Swift’s captain-surgeon, 
Lemuel Gulliver, and my affection was in 
this instance amply rewarded. For, mus- 
ing upon Gulliver, I recalled that remark- 
able character’s remarks upon the prac- 
tice of education in Lilliput and, in par- 
ticular, his words touching upon the 
methods employed in teaching “young 
Girls of Quality” in the Lilliputian ‘“Fe- 
male Nurseries.” Like Plato, who, it may 
be remembered, hazards the opinion in 
the Republic that while it would be un- 
seemly for women to practice gymnastic 
naked as do the men in the Palaestra but 
who otherwise suggests no restrictions 
upon either the scope or the difficulty of 
women’s training, Gulliver notes of Lilli- 
put that “neither did I perceive any Dif- 
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ference of Sex, only that ....a smaller 
Compass of Learning was enjoined 
them.” 

At this juncture, Swift makes what 
appears to me to be a remarkably acute 
observation. Granted that women should 
be educated, one may still inquire the 
reason. And Gulliver notes, gravely, that 
“a Wife should be always a reasonable 
and agreeable Companion, because she 
cannot always be young.” His meaning is 
not obscure, nor are its implications diffi- 
cult to set forth. Youth has beauty, vigor, 
and ambition. These are natural graces, 
as well as sources and instruments of 
power. Each youthful gift, not excluding 
beauty, may suffice for the immature 
and limited experience of youth and for 
the values which youth cherishes. For a 
mature life the natural graces and tech- 
niques are insufficient, not alone because 
in the nature of things their well-spring 
runs dry but also because, as men live on 
into more mature years, new values 
emerge and old values coalesce into new 
ones, while more profound intimations of 
meaning, beauty, and good present them- 
selves. It is, in part, the function of edu- 
cation to actualize the potentialities in- 
herent in man’s natural virtues and gifts, 
to give man experience of content anal- 
ogous to that which he will encounter in 
later life, to place in our hands such tools 
and techniques as will be needed once the 
period in which dependence upon either 
parental guidance or natural charm has 
reached its term. 

Swift has written something profound- 
ly true of all education—but it is not 
truth entire. There remains to be stated 
at least one corollary before the art of 
education is properly grounded, and 
what that corollary is will be plain once 
we attend to the “common man.” The 
words themselves have come to arouse 
feelings, and, in consequence, it is diffi- 
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cult to use them without prejudice to 


one’s argument. But we are here con- | 


cerned with pedagogical, not political, 
considerations. And in turning attention 
to this much-abused individual, I omit 
for the moment the problem of his higher 
education. I contend only that in a de- 
mocracy it is theoretically the minimal 
right of every man to receive at least a 
high-school education. Society has no ob- 
ligation, for reasons we shall shortly ex- 
amine, to educate any man for a profes- 
sional career. It is, nonetheless, incum- 
bent upon it to provide institutions of ad- 
vanced learning. Men whose skills prom- 
ise that they as individuals will be com- 
petent to assume duties which, in turn, 
presuppose but go beyond those de- 
manded of the common men must be 
educated beyond the state of the com- 
mon man. Please do not misunderstand 
me. I am not urging state control of 
schools but, rather, as you will see, the 
autonomy of the art of education. Nor 
am I contending that all preferential 
rights in a society are due to the man 
educated professionally, since it is obvi- 
ously untrue that all professions presup- 
pose college or university training. What 
I do mean is that the problem of the edu-' 


cation of the common man is properly, 


argued on the basis of the rights and du- 
ties that accrue to all men in a democracy 
and that this may be shown by a consid- 
eration of the common man’s right to 
education, of the duty of society to guar- 
antee that right and of the correlative 
rights of society, and the obligations 
owed it by the common man. 

To do this, however, requires a pre- 
liminary but essential hypothesis: faith 
in the common man. My belief in the 
common man and my reason for regard- 
ing his education in terms of “rights’’ is 
sufficiently in accord with those of the 
bluntest and crustiest egoist who ever 
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speculated upon the nature of man and 
the state to warrant quotation. Thomas 
Hobbes retained an ultimate faith in 
man’s powers, a faith the more significant 
because it accompanied an argument in- 
tended to prove that the ultimate sanc- 
tions of law and morality are the gallows, 
the firing squad, the police, the prison, 
and the fear of death. But as you read 
the following passage, remember that 
Hobbes was also the first modern philoso- 
pher who believed implicitly that man 
emancipated himself from the slavery of 
nature, from fear, and from perpetual 
war, and that man did so by means of 
his own toil and powers. Against those 
who make an aristocractic judgment of 
the common man and his potentialiies, 
Hobbes offers the following: 


Nature hath made men so equal, in the 
faculties of the body and mind; as that, though 
there be found one man sometimes manifestly 
stronger in body or of quicker mind than an- 
other, yet when all is reckoned together, the 
difference between man and man is not so 
considerable, as that one man can thereupon 
claim to himself any benefit, to which another 
may not pretend as well as he As to the 
faculties of mind . . . . I find yet greater equality 
amongst men, than that of strength (of body). 
For prudence is but experience, which equal 
time equally bestows on all men, in those things 
they equally apply themselves unto. That 
which may perhaps make such equality in- 
credible, is but a vain conceit of one’s own 
wisdom, which almost all men think they have 
in greater degree than the vulgar; that is, that 
all men but themselves, and a few others, whom 
.... they approve. For such is the nature of 
men, that howsoever they may acknowledge 
many others to be more witty, or more eloquent, 
or more learned, yet they will hardly believe 
there be many so wise as themselves; for they 
see their own wit at hand, and other men’s at a 
distance. But this proveth rather that men are 
in that point equal, than unequal. For there is 
not ordinarily a greater sign of the equal dis- 
tribution of anything, than that every man is 
contented with his share. 


I am confident that Hobbes is correct 
in asserting that what does “perhaps 
make such equality of faculties of mind 
incredible” is “‘but a vain conceit of one’s 
own wisdom,” which almost all men 
think they have in greater degree than 
the “vulgar.” It is also my opinion that 
a part of the difficulty is due, as well, to 
a terminological problem implicit in the 
word “‘common’’; and, since it is precisely 
the education of the “vulgar” in so far as 
the term means “common,” that I pro- 
pose to defend, I must make plain what 
that problem is. Consequently, I must 
make plain what I mean by “common” in 
this reference and then proceed to con- 
sider what is intrinsic to the education of 
this “common man” and what I mean 
by education. 

The word “common” is frequently 
used in one of its precise connotations as 
the “average.” In this usage it is in sharp 
contrast to the “individual.” It has also 
been urged that this is the implication of 
the word in the combination “common 
man.” It is often asserted that for “‘com- 
mon man”’ there is no correlative exis- 
tent, while it is held that “individual” 
escapes such implications of nominalism 
or abstraction and signifies what men 
truly are, as living, breathing human 
beings. But this inference, drawn from 
the interpretation of ‘“‘ccommon”’ as the 
“average” is, I believe, incorrect. The 
term “common” has other meanings, and 
it is these that more precisely define its 
relation to the correlative term “indi- 
vidual”; for while the ‘““common”’ is the 
“average” and may be an abstraction, 
the “individual” is no less an abstraction 
if separated from its correlative term, the 
“common.” When the two terms are 
used together or in contrast, the ‘“com- 
mon” does not mean the “average” but 
what is common to all the individuals of 
a class, a species, or a genus. It is, in fact, 
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the universal, the form, or the class, 
while the “individual” is the particular 
or the matter. But the two terms are 
separated at one’s peril, except in the 
strange and wonderful language of the 
logician, who knows that he is talking of 
propositions in general. Precisely as mat- 
ter is always informed, so the individual 
always manifests common or class char- 
acteristics. Precisely as each man is an 
individual, he is a “man.” In neither 
instance is an abstraction made or in- 
tended. 

It is important, however, to note at 
this point two implications. In the first 
place, the “common”’ or the “form”’ is 
not of necessity the inferior. It is true 
that to define a man as a “‘featherless bi- 
ped” and by this definition to propose to 
distinguish him from the barnyard fowl 
is either facetious or an effort to equate 
men with low and vulgar fellows. But the 
fact that what was judged to be “‘com- 
mon” to man by the ancients was “rea- 
son” and is, presumably, for the moderns 
“personality” suggests that it would be 
unwise to urge that John Smith is of 
greater value as John Smith than as a 
rational being or as distinguished from 
other animals by personality. 

The second point is, however, more 
significant. Thus far I have urged that 
“common” and “individual” are what a 
logician might call “mutually implica- 
tive terms.” In less technical language 
their relation is analogous to that im- 
plied when one says that the word “‘hus- 
band” is meaningful only if one knows 
the meaning of the word “wife.” But the 
relation between the “common man” 
and the “individual” has yet another 
implication, and it is one more significant 
as regards the education of our not in- 
frequently manhandled friend. A man, to 
be a man, common or otherwise, must 
have a common manhood or humanity. 
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One hopes that he will also be a distin- 
guished individual, and to some degree 
by definition he will always be. But he 
need not necessarily be very distin- 
guished or very individual in order to be 
a man. Man’s common manhood is the 
presupposition of his individuality. His 
individuality is not the presupposition of 
his manhood. Nor is this merely a logical 
presupposition ; for—and this is my prin- 
cipal contention—you can produce an 
individual only if you are prepared to 
supply man with the needs of his kind, 
and these are the needs of his common 
manhood. And I mean, specifically, that 
you must educate him for his common 
manhood in order to provide him with 
such instruments and tools and tech- 
niques as will permit the individualiza- 
tion of his common heritage. I mean in 
the first place that the common man must 
be educated in the common subjects, 
that he must be equipped with the basic 
experience and tools by which his native 
individuality and distinction may be ac- 
-tualized. I do not mean merely that all 
men should be taught the alphabet and 
the number system; but these primary 
educational tools will serve to illustrate 
my point. It is obvious that the poet and 
the mathematician do excel in their arts, 
but they do so not because the one needs 
a unique alphabet or the other an eccen- 
tric system of numbers. Rather, both 
have native capacities which permit 
them to use the old forms presupposed 
for any education, to use the old forms 
in highly individual ways. And I infer 
that the common man must be educated 
in order that he will have basic tools and 
experience, because, in a democracy, a 
citizen is obliged to fulfil certain duties. 

I shall not labor the first point at the 
moment because I believe its truth is 
obvious. It is with the second issue that 
I am more immediately concerned, and I 
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have offered it as a conclusion rather 
than an argument. Let us turn to the 
argument for the right of the common 
man to be educated. I shall ask only that 
I be permitted to proceed in the order 
best suited for my purpose, and here the 
procedure is plain: Let us ascertain what 
education is, eliminate the principal con- 
fusions by showing what it is not, and 
center our attention upon what has, with 
some contumely, been called ‘‘mass edu- 
cation.” 

Education is an art or technique, an 
activity that has a specific function. Be- 
cause it is an art, it, like all techniques, 
has its own subject matter and is ‘“mas- 
ter” of that subject matter. Of it, like- 
wise, it may be said briefly that it is not a 
science, since the application of its rules 
varies with the skill of the educator and 
with the quality of the material to which 
the rules are applied. But this is a less 
significant aspect of the art of education 
than the fact that, ideally, education has 
no more to do with the arts and sciences 
of economics, politics, civics, or even 
classroom discipline or teaching than the 
art of medicine has to do with the eco- 
nomic art that insures the physician’s 
livelihood. Precisely as it is irrelevant to 
the question of whether or not Pasteur 
was a good or bad technician that he 
could or could not earn a living, so the 
arts of making money, of governing a 
city, and of disciplining the young are 
irrelevant to the art of education or, at 
best, extrinsic to the art in question. It 
would be absurd to deny that these ex- 
trinsic arts do not often affect each other 
or, specifically, that economic, political, 
disciplinary, or pedagogical issues do not 
affect the conditions under which the art 
of education is practiced. In abnormal 
times, indeed, the art of statecraft may 
and does pre-empt the mastery of the 
various arts over their subjects; but it is 
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an unwise man who confuses the nature 
of an art with the conditions under which 
it may be practiced, and it is an even less 
wise man who, observing the symptoms 
of bad civic government as they are 
manifested in the art of education, pro- 
poses to root out the art of education in 
the hope that the radical cure will proper- 
ly eliminate the symptom. His hope will 
be fulfilled, no doubt; but any new appli- 
cation of the art of education will simi- 
larly be affected by the disease affecting 
the general conditions under which all 
arts, including education, are practiced. 
If one knows what the nature of the spe- 
cific art in question is, then one may per- 
haps separate out symptoms and discern 
whether the fault lies in the art or in the 
condition. 

The problem, then, is: What is educa- 
tion intrinsically, and what are the ob- 
jects of which it as an art is master? It 
has been properly called our “second 
mother”’ because it reforms and sustains 
the natural gifts, virtues, and skills. It is, 
however, more thar this, because it pro- 
vides the presuppositions of man’s free- 
dom, as well as the tools by which man 
achieves and retains that freedom. Edu- 
cation does free man from the bondage of 
his natural self. But actually it is the 
technique by which man is at once pro- 
vided with experience and tools and is 
thus made potentially free because the 
experience shows him alternative modes 
of action, craft, and speculation, while 
the tools provide instruments and power 
and knowledge by means of which he 
frees himself from limitations imposed 
upon him by nature. The variations in 
education turn upon the differences in ) 
degree to which the kinds of education in 
question lay emphasis upon one or the 
other of the two primary factors in all | 
education—experience and tools. In gen- 
eral, primary- and secondary-school edu- 
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cation necessarily consist in both experi- 
ence and tools. Higher education, as the 
ideal liberal education in colleges and 
universities, concentrates upon experi- 
ence and has the appearance of being an 
end to the exclusion of being a means. In 
fact, however, the widest possible range 
of tools is implicit in this widest range of 
education. Liberal arts provide, however, 
no specific tools for specific professions. 
Higher education as professional training 
emphasizes tools at the expense of ex- 
perience and would appear to be educa- 
tion in means at the expense of ends. I 
put aside from present consideration the 
education of the so-called genius, who is 
so frequently cited as proof that formal 
methods of education need not be em- 
ployed if the common man had only the 
ambition, energy, and wisdom of the 
Lincolns, the Pascals, and the Edisons, 
who were self-educated. But it is impor- 
tant to note not only that such references 
always proceed ad hominem but that in 
them is implied a tragic waste of energy 
and value in suggesting that any man be 
forced to fashion the tools and to re-ex- 
perience solely for himself all that a for- 
mal education traditionally hands down 
of both in systematic and unwasteful 
fashion. Nor can it be argued that self- 
education is desirable on the grounds that 
the individual is strengthened by the 
effort. He could have been fortified by 
less wasteful efforts in other fields; and 
the position could better be defended if 
its proponent were to argue, by way of 
illustration, that we should substitute for 
formal education the rude tools, such as 
Lincoln’s famous wooden shovel, and 
that we should provide the rural districts 
with carloads of such implements to re- 
place the homely red schoolhouse. No one 
has proposed the latter alternative, and 
for obvious reasons. 

Our problem in education is not with 
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the genius but with the common man and 
with the experience, tools, and freedom 
which I contend are properly his right in 
a democracy. Consequently, I shall be 
concerned with primary and secondary, 
i.e., basic education, which provides both 
tools and experience. We are prone to 
think of mathematics, grammar, rhetor- 
ic, and similar subjects primarily as tools 
or instruments. They are certainly means 
of control and power, but they are also 
experience in the twofold sense in which 
I intend that term in its present refer- 
ence. For grammar is not only an instru- 
ment intended to guarantee precise and 
general communication and understand- 
ing. It is also a most generalized sym- 
bolical body of information, an epitome 
of the meanings, connotations, implica- 
tions, inferences, and conclusions by 
means of which the student, as a micro- 
cosm or small universe, is given informa- 
tion and learning derived from the mac- 
rocosm or large universe. The infosma- 
tion in question is the summation of the 
experience of the culture in which the 
language is used. It is a large part of the 
task of the teacher to explain the mean- 
ings of the symbols. It is a man of extra- 
ordinary powers who can both explain 
their meaning and show their application. 
The principal point, however, is that the 
symbolical is the first sense in which edu- 
cation is experience. But whether it be 
the teacher or the student who supplies 
it, there is a second meaning to experi- 
ence that must be made clear. By the ex- 
perience which the individual gains from 
education I mean not only the absorption 
of information, learning, and knowledge 
but the experiencing, i.e., the living- 
through and rethinking under discipline 
of that knowledge and information. It is 
this kind of experience that matures and 
develops the mind of the learner and 
which in a meaningful sense provides a 
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recapitulation of the experience of men 
and cultures. There is a difference be- 
tween surveying and mathematics. The 
former is a body of knowledge and a 
tool; but, once learned, it can be prac- 
ticed somewhat as a man practices mne- 
monic lines. But in the mathematics of 
experience there is not only a basic tool 
and a body of information, but there is 
rigorous demand for reflection which 
| makes experiencing the more significant 
aspect of education and one, moreover, 
that belies the validity of the attacks 
constantly directed against traditional 
forms of education. No one would urge 
that the ancient trivium and quadrivium, 
intact, replace our present curriculums, 
but this much may be said: The ancient 
and medieval masters of learning knew 
that education was not only the acquisi- 
tion of information and tools. In times 
of stress it may be necessary to teach 
men techniques the meanings of which 
are not understood by the person practic- 
ing them. New techniques, whether in 
pedagogy or elsewhere, are always wel- 
come in an art; but it must be remem- 
bered that someone must know the rea- 
son for the techniques that are taught, 
whether it be the man who learns them 
by rote or whether it be another. The 
liberal-arts education need fear little 
from the pedagogies that emphasize new 
tools. Someone must do the experiencing, 
must know the significance of the tool 
and the relevance of the information. 
This suggestion opens up many ave- 
nues of speculation. Unfortunately, they 
must be closed immediately because I am 
less concerned with the justification of 
this hypothesis of experiencing by exam- 
ining the reasons for including or exclud- 
ing particular subjects or techniques 
than in indicating the significance of edu- 
cation as tools and experience for the 
common man in his basic training. I have 
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suggested the end of such training—the 
end of making man free. This education 
does by providing subjects for study 
which are means for the control at once 
of nature, society, and self. But inasmuch 
as the studies themselves also epitomize 
experience, they likewise provide, in the 
information and learning of possible al- 
ternative modes of action, speculation 
and crafts for the individual.4 Education 
in this latter sense is the opening-up for 
the educating mind of avenues for action 
which the natural man either never has 
presented to him or which he opens up > 
for himself at the cost of tremendous and, 
at times, fatal effort. In this sense, edu- 
cation is a precondition of freedom, and 
I maintain that the common man must _ 
be educated, i.e., must be given basic 
tools and presented with alternative 
stimuli or modes of action and specula- 
tion because in a democracy he is obliged 
to fulfil certain duties. And I mean duties 
and not actions forced by extrinsically 
imposed sanctions. There are, of course, 
not only duties. The common man has 
correlative rights, of which the primary 
one is the right to be an individual among 
common men who perform their duties. 
Any society founded upon the principle 
that all men are created free and equal, 
that all men have the right to elect their 
own rulers, cannot escape the obligation 
to educate its members and provide them 
with the preconditions essential to the 
performance of their proper duties. For 
it is only in this way that the common 
man by performing his duties as an indi- 
vidual can participate in his proper 
rights. But any society that is wise will 
recognize, except in circumstances of 
dire necessity, that the education which 
provides freedom through knowledge of 


4 To examine education’s function in relation to 
the persisting “character” of the individual would 
carry us far afield. 
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rights and duties is an autonomous art, 
with technique and content different 
from the technique and content of state- 
craft. 
There is nothing abstruse in what I am 
saying. The presuppositions of being a 
good citizen are freedom, duty, and right. 
Freedom is not obtained by a study of 
statescraft but by a proper education, 
which may have nothing to do with law 
or citizenship. Education provides thepo- 
tentialitiesfor freedom. Actual citizenship 
* one actualization of that potentiality. 
The democratic state has a duty to the 
common man to enable him toachieve his 
rights as an individual.vFhe crux of the 
matter is that the common man has a 
correlative right to primary- and second- 
ary-school education because that educa- 
tion takes place before the individual in 
question emerges with responsibilities 
placed squarely on his own shoulders. 
Before that—and I think it does corre- 
spond to the years of sixteen to seven- 
teen, although in the case of no art can 
one be specific without examining the in- 
dividual instance—the common man is 
not responsible in the only sense in which 
at the present we are concerned with re- 
sponsibility. For before that he has not 
sufficient experience of his own to deter- 
mine whether or not he has sufficient ex- 
perience to warrant the termination of 
his education. And since it is the educa- 
tion that, in the form of information and 
experiencing, will free him from the very 
restraints which his capricious natural 
instinct too often is inclined to identify 
with freedom, it is the obligation of the 
state to be responsible for his training in 
freedom, which, in turn, is the only guard 
against immature judgment. If the state 
does not take the responsibility, the indi- 
vidual has every right later to complain 
that he has not had his rights, since he 
was not, at the moment of the decision to 
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Tights. It is the duty of the educator to 


terminate his education, a responsible 
and free man. Society must act in low 
parentis for the common man for the pre. 
cise reasons that it must not act in loco 
parentis for the college or professional | 
man. The man of more mature years has 
had sufficient experience from education 
to enable him to choose between further 
experience in liberal education, further 
training in tools in technical or profes. 
sional education or in making his own er. 
perience and tools. But youth is not re. 
sponsible for its choice, simply because it 
has insufficient experience of knowledge 
and experiencing. 

To be a good citizen is to be a citizen \ 
with a proper knowledge of duties and 


educate the individual in freedom so that 
he is responsible for the proper exercise 
of rights and correlative duties. If this 
means that some “dolts” are kept in 
schools after it has become evident that 
they are well beyond their intellectual 
depth, it would be well to remember that 
it is safer to sacrifice the time of a few 
“dolts” than to face the consequences of 
blindness to larger responsibilities, 
There is, however, another side to the 
problem of education and the education 
of the common man in a democratic 
state. Thus far, I have argued that the 
democratic state is obliged to educate the 
common man to enable the latter to know 
his duties in order to achieve his rights— 
such rights as are intrinsic to his profes- 
sion, to his craft, or to his trade. And one 
might infer from this argument that edu- 
cation is an art intended for the sole pur- 
pose of benefiting the individual. The in- 
ference is a common one, but one no less 
erroneous because it is widely made. The 
fact is that the community or society in 
which inheres a duty to provide means 
for the education of the common man 
has, as well, correlative rights. No art— 
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and manifestly not the art of education— 
alone satisfies the selfish interest of the 
egoist who practices the art. It is the 
right of the community to satisfy its in- 
terests as well as those of the individual, 
and it is often forgotten that while it is a 
privilege and a satisfaction of individual 
social and economic interests for a youth 
to study law or medicine, these arts can- 
not be practiced without benefit to the 
society that guarantees the rights of the 
individual who has special capacities for 
training in tools and experience. Profes- 
sions have social duties corresponding to 
the rights of those professing the art. Ina 
word, the society that educates the com- 
mon man has a right to satisfy its inter- 
ests, and it does so as it satisfies the in- 
terests of the individuals who comprise 
the society. 

It is properly within this context of 
“rights and duties,” “interests and obli- 
gation,” “freedom and bondage,” that 
the most general character of education 
is made manifest, for it is in this context 
that the two functions of freedom evident 
in education—tools and experience—are 
most obviously in operation. But it is also 
precisely in this context that the gravest 
dangers to education per se are present 
because, through perversion or misappre- 
hension of theory, the practice is made 
susceptible to influence from other social 
arts and the demands made upon educa- 
tion are, in consequence, inappropriate 
for the art itself. There is, however, a 
dichotomy in the art of education itself 
that makes it peculiarly susceptible to 
both perversion and misapprehension, 
and that is the very twofold aspect of 
“tools” and “experience,” which may 
not be dissociated except in theory. The 
danger will be present always in prag- 
matic democratic society that experience 
will be sacrificed to tools, largely because 
the immediate gains from training in in- 


strumentalities are demonstrable and ap- 
parent. There is, however, a general rule 
of thumb that is helpful here. Education 
should test all devices and teaching tech- 
niques and direct them to its proper pur- 
poses, but its informed advocates should 
never forget that the mind must grow 
and mature as it acquires tools and that 
the acquisition of new tools presupposes 
for their use the experience that permits 
us to know how the tools are to be fitted 
to experience. 

It would be of interest to examine var- 
ious curriculums which have been offered 
to satisfy the demands for the best edu- 
cation, but it will be sufficient for my 
purposes if I have succeeded in present- 
ing some aspects of what I should like to 
regard as a most general theory of the art 
as that art is related to the rights of the 
common man, to his freedom, his obliga- 
tion, and his duties. That there are 
strong arguments against mass educa- 
tion, I am well aware, precisely as I 
know that there have been weakness, 
chicanery, and evil springing from our 
present system. I must insist, moreover, 
that nothing I have said is a denial that 
experts are needed to determine the de- 
tails of education for the common man 
under the specific conditions and circum- 
stances in which we find him. It is cer- 
tainly not true that the problem in ques- 
tion is fully determined by the needs of 
the individual, the needs of society, and 
the interrelated needs of both. But with- 
out knowing what education is and what 
its most general conditions are, it is im- 
possible either to diagnose the ills or sug- 
gest the cures needed for them. Once we 
understand that education is an autono- 
mous art, we may then proceed with con- 
fidence to determine how best it may be 
correlated with factors extrinsic to it. 

As the principal argument of this pa- 
per began with Plato, so it will end with 
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him, not only because he was a profound 
thinker and a great man but because we 
live in times that the Athenian would 
have understood. His own world stood 
on the brink of what he must have recog- 
nized as radical change, if not chaos. He 
had in his earlier years attempted to edu- 
cate a tyrant and to make of the Syracus- 
an king a philosopher. The attempt to 
put into practice the ideal doctrine that 
philosophers be kings and kings philoso- 
phers had very nearly cost Plato his life, 
and it was only the merest chance that 
saved him from slavery. As an old man 
he must have recalled the idealism that 
led him to write the magnificent myth of 
the cave. There, as he envisaged it, men 
dwelt in ignorance in a cavern in which 
they mistook shadows for reality. From 
that cave, some climbed if they could 
undergo the most rigorous curriculum 
conceivable in an education intended to 
reveal the good, that focus and source of 
value the unity of which is precisely the 
point that the natural and uneducated 
man has not had made clear to him by 
education; to the cavern men returned, 
informed and matured in an ideal world, 
to the world of marionettes and echoes. 
They returned, not because they loved 
the world of shadows or because they 
held in esteem the playgoers who inhab- 
ited it but rather because they were men 
who knew duty and obligation—and who 
had come to understand the meaning of 
the duty to educate their fellow-men. 
The city-state of Greece that was the 
model for Plato’s ideal republic was 
about to disappear forever in the world- 
empire of Alexander the Great. That 
compact and limited form of society 
could not be preserved, but Plato’s fun- 
damental contribution was not lost. In 
the Platonic Academy, the first univer- 
sity in the Western world, the model for 
Western learning had been cast. Para- 
doxically, it was Plato’s pupil, Aristotle, 
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tutor of the Alexander who destroye 
Plato’s world, whose reinterpretation oj 
Platonic principles provided the founda. 
tion for Christian metaphysics. Through 
Aristotle, Plato conquered the Westen 
world—at any rate, in educational mat. 
ters. Even more paradoxically, it was the 
rebirth of Platonism in Italy that per. 
mitted the Western world to throw of 
the manacles of an Aristotelianism tha 
had been declared the “highest truth” 
and whose author was held to be “the 
standard and model of human perfe. 
tion.” Platonism again opened men’ 
eyes to unshackled science and to spirit- 
ual idealism. We may listen, therefore, 
the more readily to the older Plato who 
strove manfully to give practical applica- 
tion to that remnant of his earlier dream 
of the educated state. I believe he was too 
much a part of his own technical philoso. 
phy to realize that its immediate tools 
were less powerful and significant than 
was its theory of experience. But in the 
Laws, the latest of his writings, the social 
order in the newly fashioned and practi- 
cal republic is one in which the director 
of education is the ruler of the state. For, 
as Plato writes: 


There remains the minister of the education 
of youth, male and female; he too will rule 
according to law..... He who is elected, 
and he who is the elector, should consider that 
of all the great offices of the state, this is the 
greatest; for the first shoot of any plant, if it 
makes a good start towards the attainment of 
it natural excellence, has the greatest effect on 
its maturity; and this is not only true of plants, 
but of animals, wild and tame, and also of men. 
Man, as we say, is a tame or civilized animal; 
nevertheless, he requires proper instruction and 
a fortunate nature, and then of all animals he 
becomes the most divine and most civilized; 
but if he be insufficiently or ill educated he is 
the most savage of earthly creatures. Wherefore 
the legislator ought not to allow the education 
of children to become a secondary or accidental 
matter. 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 
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THE PurE THEORY OF Law. By William Eben- 
stein. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1945. Pp. xii+211. $2.50. 


Everybody who, like this reviewer, accepts 
Roscoe Pound’s appraisal of Hans Kelsen as 
“unquestionably the leading jurist of the time” 
will welcome this book. It is, the author informs 
us, his “own extensive revision, in both form 
and substance” of an earlier German version 
that appeared in 1938 in Prague, one of the 
Continental centers of that vigorous movement 
within contemporary jurisprudence that is al- 
ternatingly referred to as the Vienna School, the 
Pure Theory of Law, or, simply, by the name of 
its founder and main figure, as the School of 
Kelsen. The author, now a member of the po- 
litical science department at the University of 
Wisconsin, is one of the many able and enthusi- 
astic disciples who have spread Kelsen’s teaching 
over a remarkably wide geographical expanse, 
including Latin America, where the study of 
Kelsen has recently been stimulated by the 
general interest in phenomenology. In the Eng- 
lish language, as far as this reviewer knows, the 
present work has the merit of being the first 
scholarly, competent, and rather comprehen- 
sive exposition of the Pure Theory. Fittingly 
enough, the author’s purpose, as frankly avowed 
as his enthusiasm, is to obtain for the Pure 
Theory in the Anglo-Saxon world the atten- 
tion which he believes it deserves and which, 
in spite of recent signs to the better, it has as 
yet not received. Undeserved, also in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, as such neglect may be, its 
causes are rather easily understood. 

No matter how universal its scope actually is, 
the fact remains that the Pure Theory is more 
readily assimilable to the legal and juristic 
thought of the Continent, that is, of countries 
that live exclusively under codified law and, 
moreover, under the shadow of that elaborate 
Begriffsjurisprudenz which is so characteristic 
of the more or less Romanistic legal orders of 
Europe. Only Continental lawyers—pace Black- 
stone and the grind of precedents notwith- 
standing—only those who have themselves 
been put through the treadmill of all those 
scholastically subtle and scholastically futile 
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distinctions, definitions, would-be theories, and 
would-be systems can fully appreciate the ad- 
miration and the feeling of relief that greeted 
Kelsen when he wiped out, with one bold stroke, 
libraries of hoary nonsense, replacing them by a 
few volumes which, whatever their faults may 
be, truly deserve, from the juristic angle, the 
name of a system of logic of the law. But, then, 
why should Anglo-Saxon lawyers, in no need 
of such delivery, hail the deliverer? 

Things are not quite so simple. This re- 
viewer, for one, agrees with the author that 
Kelsen’s is an admirable structural analysis of 
the law as such and that, therefore, its applica- 
tion is not limited to the legal environment of 
its origin. Lest this sound overconfident, let it 
be remembered that in the opinion of many, 
again including this reviewer, Kelsen, the jurist, 
is merely the heir and successor of John Austin 
in our day and age. With this estimate Profes- 
sor Ebenstein would probably disagree. The 
grounds of such disagreement have something 
to do with what may well be the main cause of 
the Pure Theory not having come into its own 
in this country or in England. Put bluntly, the 
point is this. If one believes that, objectively, 
Kelsen’s juristic contribution is merely the 
Austinian program, carried out and enriched 
by the sophistication of a Romanistic back- 
ground and of nearly a century of social science, 
then it becomes at least plausible that some 
consider Kelsen’s “‘logic of the law” the best 
juristic thinking there is, in America or else- 
where, and, also, that it may, profitably and 
without constraint, be assimilated into this 
culture. But this is merely half of the story, for, 
if I may so express myself, the bundle comes in 
strange wrappings. As it stands and as Professor 
Ebenstein faithfully expounds it, the Pure 
Theory is not only, in a technical sense, the 
logic of the law but also, in a very Germanic 
sense, a philosophy or, as Kelsen oddly insists, 
an epistemology of the law. And the views of 
Kelsen, the philosopher, cannot and ought not, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, be assimilated. 

The “philosophical foundation” of the Pure 
Theory is the Neo-Kantianism of Hermann 
Cohen and—equally important though, per- 
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haps, by Kelsen himself less clearly recognized— 
the phenomenology of Husserl. To dismiss this 
background as it has just been dismissed is very 
high-handed indeed, if not insufferably arro- 
gant. So let me explain. In themselves and in 
their concern with philosophy proper, the 
Kantian and the German Aristotelian tradi- 
tions are, in the opinion of many, very ad- 
mirable and, in the opinion of virtually all, very 
respectable and competent. But again things 
are not so simple. We all know how the German 
intellectuals have always craved philosophical 
sanction for their pursuits, professional or 
otherwise. We also know, if only from the lake 
of ink that has been poured into it, the alleged 
chasm between Kulturwissenschaft and Natur- 
wissenschaft and the several varieties of the 
concomitant Romantic fusions, confusions, and 
hypostatizations of and between fact and value. 
And we have all lost our paths in the peasoup 
fog of Verstehen. Under the impact of these 
forces within the culture at large even the most 
respectable traditions were made to yield 
“philosophical foundations” for ideologies that 
are neither admirable, respectable, nor, as it 
now appears, harmless. This is not to say that 
the Pure Theory is “nothing but’’ one of these 
dubious ideologies. Such oversimplification 
would overlook the juristic merits of the Pure 
Theory and would be most unfair to Kelsen, 
who, as an individual thinker, has valiantly 
tried to grope his way out of the Hegelian mist. 
But to say this and to admire him for trying is 
one thing; to say that he has succeeded is an- 
other. He has, in this reviewer’s opinion, suc- 
ceeded in his juristic analysis, but he has failed 
in what he considers its indispensable meta- 
physical foundation. Is there, indeed, a single 
country but Germany in which this strange 
notion of an epistemology of the law—in the 
fullest, weightiest sense of “epistemology” and 
in the most formal or juristic sense of “law,” 
divorced from all ethical or sociological con- 
siderations—could have been conceived? Thus 
it will be no surprise to the philosophical reader 
of this volume to find that the connections be- 

tween the juristic analysis and its supposed 

foundation are often more than tenuous and 

that the philosophical doctrines themselves are 

frequently misunderstood. But, then, such a 

reader will recognize that Kelsen, though a man 

of genius in his own field and of great erudition 

in others, is, after all, a philosophical amateur 
and should be judged accordingly. In this re- 


spect, not unlike Eddington and Jeans, Kelsy 


has at least the excuse that the philosopher; 
role was, as it were, pressed upon him by a cy) 
ture in which a great teacher of the law did ng 
quite reach his full stature if he did not aly 
profess a Rechts philosophie. 


This, then, as the reviewer sees it, is th 


somewhat ironical position in which the Puri 
Theory finds itself in the Anglo-Saxon coun iim 


tries. As a logical or structural analysis of th 
law it is superior to anything we have, and ther 
is no reason why it should not be welcomed as; 
valuable supplement to the sociopsychologica 


work of the American school of legal realism. 4; 8 


a metaphysics of the law, whatever that means 
it is provincial, alien, and in its cultural aspect 
undesirable, if for no other reason than that it 
insists on the split between Naturwissenschaj 
and Geisteswissenschaft and on the methodologi- 
cal excellence of Verstehen. 

Professor Ebenstein’s book is a skilful and 


carefully documented presentation of the Pure 


Theory. Just that. In fact, the argument is, 
more often than not, merely an able condensa. 
tion of the arguments in the original sources. 
Naturally, the author follows most frequently 
Kelsen, but there is also some interesting ma- 
terial from Kelsen’s principal students, such as 
Felix Kaufmann, Merkl, Verdross, and Fran- 
tisek Weyr. The over-all arrangement of the 


material and the strategy of the exposition are § 


often original and always satisfactory. Of in- 
dependent criticism there is none. But since 
Kelsen himself is a brilliant and incisive critic 
of other views, these criticisms, too, had to be 
reported; they make for lively reading and 
provide, incidentally, valuable background 
material. In spite of its self-imposed limitations, 
Ebenstein’s Pure Theory of Law is a meritorious 
book; it caters, as one usually says, to a real 
need. Also it is, perhaps, in itself not without 
interest to the American student, since it 
exemplifies worthily the high level of general 
erudition and cultural awareness which has al- 
ways distinguished the legal profession in the 
countries with a Romanistic tradition—coun- 
tries whose law faculties were, for centuries, the 
Oxfords and Harvards of powerful bureav- 
cracies. For, to convert a French proverb, 
everybody has the virtues of his vices. 


Gustav BERGMANN 
State University of Towa 
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Bic Democracy. By Paul H. Appleby. New 


York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. viii+197. 

$2.75. 

Despite its title, this is not a book in the 
tradition of De Tocqueville or Bryce. The prob- 
lem of democracy with which the author is con- 


cerned is its capacity to operate effectively and 


responsively through a vast system of public 
offices. Big Democracy does not deal with the 
mass organization of voters, economic refer- 
endums, the nature of representation, propa- 
ganda, and public opinion polls but with the 
means of action of a democratically minded 
people demanding a good deal of their govern- 
ment. The book is an analysis of statesmanship 
in administration by a statesman who here 
records the fruit of his experience. It is a unique 
contribution about the top level of administra- 
tion where technical issues fall into the back- 
ground and general problems press for consid- 
eration. 

Although this study is formally more con- 
cerned with administration than with the na- 
ture of democracy, it raises again, but optimis- 
tically, the issue that in recent years has dis- 
turbed Burnham, von Mises, Hayek, and other 
authors who in various keys hum the theme of 
the Cult of Incompetence. The issue is whether a 
democracy can carry on the vast business of an 
active state without imminent destruction at the 
hands of an inevitable bureaucracy. 

David Lilienthal has already given a re- 
sounding affirmation—democracy and a com- 
plex and extensive public service are not in- 
compatible. Paul Appleby reaches the same 
conclusion. What is more, he sets out some of 
the means which are useful to the great demo- 
cratic end. 

Appleby argues, first, for philosophers in 
administration. He hardly means the profes- 
sional philosopher drawn from his academic 
trade but rather persons with “the so-called 
abstract mind.” 


The process of administration—especially large- 
scale administration—is the process of moving mat- 
ters up and down, to and from successive levels of 
abstraction. There is no more difficult problem than 
that of getting at the highest level persons sufficient- 
ly broad in their perceptions and with enough ca- 
pacity for the abstract to deal effectively with the 
issues that require to be settled at that level..... 
Only those matters should be handled by high offi- 
cials personally which have developed to the point 
where the judgment needing to be exercised is 
general in character [pp. 66-72]. 
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He argues, in the second place, for decen- 
tralization, but only around a central core of 
direct national authority. He does not propose 
to achieve democracy by devolving national 
functions upon forty-eight separate states. He 
urges, however, that as more policy determina- 
tions are made in Washington, more adminis- 
trative determinations should be made in the 
field, ‘‘where administrators are pulled and 
pushed by the affected citizenry.” In terms of 
organization the central core of national au- 
thority requires the presence in Washington of 
four levels of administration: presidential, de- 
partment head, bureau head, and division chief. 

Appleby is not worried about lack of com- 
munication between a department and the 
people. “With millions of letters pouring in on 
the department annually, with millions of tele- 
phone calls, with newspapers looking about 
critically all the time for things to complain of, 
with Congressmen getting millions of letters 
from their constituents, with millions of per- 
sonal contacts between administrative officials 
and affected citizens—no big department suf- 
fers in the slightest from too little knowledge 
of how the people feel” (p. 82). On the con- 
trary, the author points out that the discus- 
sion of administrative issues with the public 
may slow down the process of consultation and 
reference within the department. He suggests 
that popular discussion and criticism after the 
fact have greater value than before the fact 
(p. 83). 

The role of the politician in the process of 
harmonizing the administrative machine with 
the public sense of values and the defensible 
role of patronage provide some of the most 
illuminating pages of this very wise book. “This 
is a field,” says Appleby, “‘in which nicety of 
distinction is important.” After eleven years of 
service at the center of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, he inclines to the belief that “we 
were on the whole too little political rather than 
the opposite .... we made too little effort to 
draw to the Department the interest, the un- 
derstanding, and the support of the profession- 
ally or constantly functioning political people” 
(p. 149). This comment is, of course, no in- 
dorsement of spoils politics; the author gives it 
as his considered judgment that in a huge de- 
partment like Agriculture the personal appoint- 
ment of about thirty individuals (apart from 
his own staff) would give a Secretary adequate 
policy control. 

These references must suffice to suggest the 
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quality and flavor of a book which will long 
remain on the preferred list of those who want 
insight into the process of administration. Will 
it convince those who are sincerely worried 
about the danger of an overgrown and over- 
powerful bureaucracy? Although it may re- 
assure them, so far as the Department of Ag- 
riculture and enlightened officials like Paul 
Appleby are concerned, it will not be enough to 
quiet even some legitimate fears. Not all ad- 
ministration operates on the level of intelli- 
gence implicit in this description of it, and too 
,many administrators know too little of what 
goes on in the remote corners of their organiza- 
tions. 

But Appleby and Lilienthal have produced 
a convincing demonstration that administra- 
tion and government can be big and can be 
powerful without becoming an enemy of the 
democracy which they are designed to serve. 
Administrative size and authority need not 
spell disaster to democracy, nor is there yet a 
convincing demonstration that we have passed 
beyond the point where size per se means in- 
competence and irresponsibility. The art of 
administration, by its own progressive perfec- 
tion, is steadily pushing ahead the point of 
marginal return in large-scale operations. We 
know now how to achieve goals democratically 
determined which a half-century ago would 
have been technica ly impossible. We are also 
discovering how to achieve these ends demo- 
cratically and responsibly. Herein lies the great 
value of such an analysis as is contained in 
Big Democracy—not only an assertion of faith 
but a demonstration of achievement. 


LEONARD D. WHITE 
University of Chicago 


THROUGH JAPANESE Eyes. By Otto K. Tolis- 
chus. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1945. 
Pp. 182. $2.00. 


Wuat To Do wit JAPAN. By Wilfrid Fleisher. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1945. 
Pp. 178. $2.00. 

SOLUTION IN Asta. By Owen Lattimore. Bos- 


ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1945. Pp. 214. 
$2.00. 


The authors of these books are eminent 
men. Mr. Tolischus was the last New York 
Times correspondent in Tokyo. Mr. Fleisher 


was for eleven years the managing editor of th 
Japan Advertiser. Mr. Lattimore has studied 
the Far East for more than twenty-five yea 
and for some time was director of the Far Eas. 
ern section of the Office of War Information 
In all they have written well over a doze 
books. In the ones reviewed here they are cop. 
cerned with various aspects of a single prob. 
lem: Japan’s drive for conquest and its imp. 
cations for the world. 

Mr. Tolischus has presented the ideological 
basis of the Japanese war effort. He believe 
that these ideas make the challenge of Japan 
unique and dangerous. The Huns, the Seljy: 
Turks, the Mongols, and other peoples of Asia 
who previously attacked the peoples of Euro 
had “‘no integrating political or philosophic ide 
except plunder and force; they were therefore 
beaten back, or disintegrated, or were absorbed 
in the European society of nations.” The Japa. 
nese have developed a unifying idea, an ideo. 
ogy, and a scheme of government which they 
proclaim valid for the entire world. And they 
have succeeded in vitalizing this ideology with 
the emotional drive of a dynamic religion. 

Mr. Tolischus has documented all this with 
statements by the Japanese themselves. He has 
assembled materials which hitherto have not 
been conveniently available. They are not as 
well organized as they might be, and the docv- 
mentation is far from complete, but the book 
affords valuable evidence of Japanese beliefs. 

The author of What To Do with Japan as 
sumes that “public opinion in the United States 
demands much sterner punishment of Japan 
in the heat of the war than reason is likely to 
dictate when passions cool,’”’ and outlines his 
program accordingly. He believes that the pres- 
ent emperor should be deposed but that the 
throne should be retained as a useful symbol of 
government. The constitution should be over- 
hauled to enable the electorate to control the 
government, political parties should be reno- 
vated, and the electorate should be enlarged to 
make the buying of votes less effective. In short, 
Mr. Fleisher does not recommend really basic 
changes in the nation’s political structure. In 
respect to Japan’s territories, industries, and 
educational system he proposes comparatively 
stringent measures. 

In his Foreword the author states that 
“making the peace with Japan will be one of 
the most difficult tasks we have ever had to 

face in our history.” For such a difficult prob- 
lem he has offered a relatively simple solution, 
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and it is questionable if he has placed the em- 
phasis on the most vital factors. It is very pos- 
sible that more fundamental changes will be 
required to cope with the dynamic forces in- 
herent in Japan’s social structure. 

If Mr. Lattimore has his way, the present 
emperor will be the last one: “If the Japanese 
themselves decide to do without an emperor, 
well and good. If not, we should show that 
militarism has been so catastrophically defeated 
that we, the victors, do not need to use the 
Emperor.” And he has little patience with the 
old-school-kimono “‘liberals’’ such as Prince 
Konoye. The businessmen who somehow ac- 
quired a reputation as liberals profited greatly 
from the preparation for war. Many of them 
disagreed with the militarists only on the matter 
of timing, not on principles. Mr. Lattimore 
thinks that they should not be trusted with 
control of Japan’s economic structure after the 
war, and recommends placing an economic com- 
mission in charge of the nation’s industries to 
see that they are used in terms of peace. 

While Japan can be defeated and disarmed, 
the war in Asia has had political effects which 
cannot be undone. The peoples of the vast area 
between the Pacific and Turkey have experi- 
enced a political awakening, and the war is 
“a watershed dividing two periods of history.” 
Hitherto, the political life and economic fate 
of million of Asia’s people have been deter- 
mined in a large measure by things that hap- 
pened somewhere outside Asia. We are now en- 
tering a period “in which things happening in 
Asia, opinions formed in Asia, and decisions 
made in Asia, will largely determine the course 
of events everywhere in the world.” 

Many Asiatics regard this war as a fight 
against imperialism, not merely Japanese im- 
perialism but all imperialism. Such loyalty as 
they had for their Dutch, French, and British 
tulers is dead. The outward form of the old 
colonial structure can be restored, but it will 
not afford security. It is on the record for all to 
see that the imperial powers surrendered their 
colonies to an aggressor strong enough to take 
them but did not offer freedom to the colonial 
peoples and ask them to fight for it. And, in 
Mr. Lattimore’s opinion, many colonial sub- 
jects have concluded that “where freedom is 
not planned for, as in the Philippines, the un- 
free peoples have no hope but to take freedom 
for themselves.” Promises in vague terms will 
not suffice forever. 

The peoples who have determined to im- 
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prove their lot are subject to “the politics of 
attraction,” the influence of political ideals and 
institutions already operating in other coun- 
tries. In terms of this principle, Soviet Russia 
is a major power in Asia. In the thinking of the 
younger generation it stands for “strategic 
security, economic prosperity, technical prog- 
ress, miraculous medicine, free education, 
equality of opportunity, and democracy: a 
powerful combination.” Whether or not we 
think these things exist in Russia is beside the 
point. The important thing is that a great many 
Asiatics believe they exist and: are showing an 
inclination to pattern their institutions after 
those of the Russians. An attempt to curb this 
trend by force is likely to increase the attrac- 
tion. 

Mr. Lattimore believes that the only way 
Western nations can compete successfully in 
the long run with this development is by coun- 
terattraction, with a clear and rapid trend to- 
ward emancipation, greater personal liberty, 
and increased economic prosperity. Political 
forces in the Orient are developing in such a 
way that the territories there cannot be treated 
as primarily a margin of expansion for the great 
capitalist nations. These nations now have the 
problem of devising a policy which will improve 
the lot of Asia’s people without unduly dis- 
rupting the economies already geared to the 
markets and raw materials of Asia. The au- 
thor of Solution in Asia believes that it can be 
done. He also is convinced that we cannot turn 
back the clock and that we had better recognize 
the fact. 

Mr. Lattimore has made a remarkable analy- 
sis of the issues in Asia. He proposes to deal with 
the problems at their roots. His prose is lucid, 
terse, and forceful. No one desiring to under- 
stand the political forces in the Far East can 
afford to ignore his book. 

WILLARD O. Eppy 


Colorado State College 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. (“Library 
of Living Philosophers,” Vol. V.) Evanston 
and Chicago: Northwestern University, 
1944. Pp. xv+815. $4.00. 

Any attempt in the limits of a review to do 
justice to the full scope of the contents of this 
volume, appropriately reflective of the versa- 
tility of a contemporary Leibniz, would be folly 
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indeed. With a view to the nature of the journal 
for which it is written, this review will confine 
itself to certain aspects of Essays 16 through 21 
and Russell’s replies thereto, that is, to a dis- 
cussion of Russell’s views on the “practical” 
subjects of ethics, social philosophy, politics, 
economics, education, and the philosophy of 
history. 

To begin with, we should note Russell’s re- 
fusal to apply the term “philosophical’’ to 
problems in this area, his insistence that his 
views on these issues are to be taken simply as 
his personal convictions as a man, not as a part 
of his philosophy. His autobiographical essay 
throws some light on this matter. He portrays 
his domineering grandmother, Lady John Rus- 
sell, who brought him up, as expecting him to 
take up a political career. She was pained when 
she learned that “Bertie” had decided to make 
philosophy his main work in life, and she re- 
ferred to his investigations of the foundations of 
geometry as “the life you have been leading.” 
It seems rather obvious that he found the study 
of mathematics and mathematical logic an 
escape from the vicissitudes of political events 
into a realm of certainty. And we should not 
ignore the desire for certainty operating in his 
sense-datum epistemology. 

From this standpoint we can understand 
why Russell would like to exclude even ethics 
from philosophy, except for its linguistic form 
(“ethical propositions [sic] should be expressed 
in the optative mood, not in the indicative’). 
“Where ethics is concerned, I hold that, so far 
as fundamentals are concerned, it is impossible 
to produce conclusive intellectual arguments” 
(p. 719). In ethics, Russell simply tries to 
arouse desires in others that will be like his own. 
“This is the purpose of preaching, and it was 
my purpose in the various books in which I 
have expressed ethical opinions” (p. 724). 

The reason for this exclusion of ethics from 
philosophy is that ethics is not knowledge, ethi- 
cal statements make no assertions. They ex- 
press wishes. They differ from nonethical ex- 
pressions of wishes only in that the wishes are 
impersonal and universal. “I should interpret, 
‘A is good’ as ‘Would that all men desired A’ ” 
(p. 722). 

Justus Buchler criticizes Russell’s treatment 
of language here. We cannot understand what 
people mean by a simple inspection of their 
terms. We must examine their behavioral habits 
as associated with their words. This method 
would lead us to see that ethical judgments do 


assert something, namely, that people do or 
would or could attain a stable satisfaction jp 
something said to be good. “When Russell 
states his own fundamental moral maxim, ‘The 
good life is one inspired by love and guided by 
knowledge,’ he is not... . exclusively express. 
ing his own desire and his craving of unanimity” 

(p. 520). Buchler finds in this a reflection of one 

of the basic conflicts of our age. Similarly Edgar 

Sheffield Brightman discovers in Russell’s com. 

mitment to individualistic values a definite 

contradiction with his ethical skepticism. 

Russell’s reply is that his having emphatic 
ethical opinions does not involve him in any 
contradiction, though if it did, he would retain 
his ethical opinions. The appearance of con- 
tradiction, says Russell, is given by the fact that 
he not only wishes that men would behave in 
certain ways; he also wishes that they would 
share his wishes in this regard. 

Russell can (as Buchler admits) avoid formal 
contradiction in this matter. He has not, how- 
ever, sufficiently investigated what is ordinarily 
meant by an ethical judgment. Buchler is cor- 
rect in denying that an ethical judgment is 
simply an expression of a wish. Yet it is not a 
mere assertion of fact (as Buchler’s position 
would imply). Here is surely as legitimate a 
philosophical problem as any Russell has dis- 
cussed. That we do not have cogent proofs or 
convincing evidence for specific positions on this 
matter may indicate that we are dealing witha 
philosophical ultimate, a category. In any case, 
the denial that there is any value-dimension in 
the world is itself a philosophica! position, not a 
mere fact of personal biography or a law of so- 
cial psychology. Russell’s quest for certainty 
has fostered in him a curious narrowness as to 
the nature of philosophical problems. 

' Eduard C. Lindeman uses Russell’s sharp 
distinction between science and ethics to urge a 
practical criticism. “If science is to be the chief 
source of dynamics for the coming age, and if 
scientists are to have nothing to do with values, 
from whence are values to come?” (p. 566). In 
answer, Russell points to himself as an ex- 
ample of a scientist who is interested in politics. 
This correctly indicates that it is not by virtue 
of his science that a scientist makes ethical 
judgments. But it does not indicate ow a more 
rational use of the powers developed by science 
is socially possible. 

This leads to a consideration of a common 
thread of criticism running through most of the 
essays we are discussing. Russell’s individualism 
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js essentially Victorian. It is negative, con- 
cerned with protecting the individual’s free- 
dom. It is based on fear of social and political 
power, which is envisaged almost wholly as a 
threat to individual freedom. It does not recog- 
nize properly the need of social co-operation in 
developing and implementing the individual’s 


- free choice. 


Thus Buchler criticizes Russell’s assumption 
that men’s desires are simply given. In opposi- 
tion he points not merely to unconscious desires 
but to desires that have direction yet no definite 
object, and to moral tone, which offers general 
guidance in choices. He concludes that specific 
desires of particular objects usually are the re- 
sult of a social process. Society is not to be 
viewed simply as an alien power that can thwart 
the individual’s desires but also as a necessary 
ally for the articulation of those desires. 

The same line of thought is developed in the 
sphere of education by Boyd H. Bode. Russell’s 
analysis of education, according to Bode, never 
transcends the conflict between the training of a 
citizen as the chief objective and the treatment 
of the individual as an end in himself. This con- 
flict arises from Russell’s abstract view of the 
individual. It can be overcome by taking in- 
dividuals in their concrete cultural context and 
recognizing that, by widening the area of com- 
mon interests (good citizenship), more indi- 
vidual development can be achieved. 

V. J. McGill, who puts up a spirited defense 
of Marx against Russell’s criticisms, makes an 
analogous point. Russell’s fear of power has 
blinded him to its necessity for the maximizing 
of freedom. It is not true, “as Mr. Russell’s ab- 
stract laissez faire notion of freedom seems to 
imply, that what one man or organization gains 
in power, another must lose in freedom..... 
Freedom is the maximum degree of opportunity 
that an organization can supply its members, 
using all the resources available to it in a given 
historical period” (pp. 591-92). 

Even Sidney Hook’s essay on “Russell’s 
Philosophy of History” makes a contribution 
to this common criticism of Russell’s individu- 
alism. Despite his frequent concrete recognition 
of social and economic determination of his- 
torical developments, ‘Russell wildly over- 
states the role of great men in history” (p. 
665). Likewise “as an historian, one of Rus- 
sell’s shortcomings is his too great readiness to 
invoke ‘chance’ events in explaining the course 
of history” (p. 648). Even in the history of 
science, where social determinism has weakest 
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grounds, Russell’s extreme individualism is not 
warranted. The similarity in training, in prob- 
lems, in instruments and methods of scientists 
all over the world in any period makes it probable 
that had any given scientist not existed his dis- 


- coveries would have been made by others. Sci- 


entific ideas are the result of a socially co- 
operative process. 

It is true that Russell admits some reliability 
in some restricted historical laws, that he does 
not rule out scientific planning in toto, that he 
sees that social power cannot be wholly elimi- 
nated, that his individualism is favorable to a 
democratic socialism, and that he is no out-and- 
out anarchist. Yet the common criticism indi- 
cated above is not without justification. It may 
be misleading that it is offered by men who are 
all, to some degree, influenced by Dewey. Rus- 
sell does not point this out and would have to 
insist that one’s epistemology is irrelevant here. 
However, it is entirely possible that one com- 
bine Russell’s “‘realistic”’ clarity as to theoretical 
issues with a Deweyan sense for the complexity 
of the actual psychological processes involved in 
determining ends. Thus the ethical standard 
could be quantity of realized desires of indi- 
viduals. Yet it could be recognized that such 
desires develop and become specific only 
through a social process of interaction. And to 
this could be added the insight from political 
socialism that the realization of the maximum 
number of desires of the members of a society . 
requires social planning and organization. 


W. HALL 
State University of Iowa 


RELATIONAL VALUE MEANINGS. By Bertram 
Emil Jessup. Eugene, Ore.: University of 
Oregon Press, 1943. Pp. 175. $1.25. 

Mr. Jessup holds to a “subjective-relativis- 
tic” species of relational value. For nonrelation- 
al theories he attempts no general disproof, pre- 
ferring instead to begin by assuming that value 
has a relational nature. His most explicit treat- 
ment of the rejected alternative appears in a 
passing view of G. E. Moore, from which he 
concludes that he lacks, but does not miss, the 
intuition needed to sustain Moore’s ethics. 
There is wisdom in this temperate disposal of 
an opposed system, though it is not certain that 
Jessup understands Moore. Thus he seems to 
confuse the rejection of the naturalistic fallacy, 
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which rejection means that for “good” there is 
no other coextensive predicate, with the no- 
tion that good has no affiliation with the prop- 
erties of its bearers. 

Of relational theories Jessup finds three 
major groups: those asserting (1) the relation 
“being valuable for” between two objects; (2) 
the same relation between object and subject; 
and (3) the relation “values” between object 
and subject. The argument against the first 
group is influenced by a positivistic view of 
essences and concludes that on the level of re- 
latedness-as-such there are no value distinc- 
tions. The argument against the second group 
rejects various subgroups, including survival 
and self-realization theories. Implicit in all 
these negations is an appeal to desire and 
feeling; this becomes explicit in the analysis of 
the third group, where it is held that value 
is conferred on objects when and only when 
they are valued by subjects. To clarify the re- 
sulting subjectivism, Jessup then analyzes the 
notion of “valuing,” attempting to show that 
desire and affection always coexist and agree 
with each other and thus form a single criterion 
of primary value. The book ends with a survey 
of comparative value, in which Jessup criticizes 
Perry’s treatment of correctness and preference 
and defends Santayana’s use of rationality. 

Jessup professes to be an empiricist with re- 
gard to value. He saves himself much trouble 
by separating out a phenomenological axiology 
from epistemology (versus Bosanquet) and 
metaphysics (versus Hartmann). He wisely re- 
quires that a value principle have empirical 
virtue through describing “obvious” data, and 
systematic virtue through interpreting the rest 


of value experience. His ideal therefore is tg 
fuse data from common experience and hypoth 
eses from critical philosophy, and the main 
justification for his “subjective-relativism” jg 
that it seems most readily to make such a fusion, 
But whether from modesty or from deliberate 
abstraction, Jessup does not show the concretg 
set of value-judgments which must be start and 
finish of the interpretive process. In this he 
shares a common failing of writers on pure 
value theory—a failure which does not prevent 
adroit handling of ideas but does sometimes 
amount to begging the question. 

Jessup’s analyses are detailed and sometimes 
subtle, but they are also repetitious and some. 
times ill digested. The book might well have 
been shorter and more lucid. His discussion of 
relevance as criterion of value between subject 
and object is a lumbering restatement of what 
seemed evident from the prior treatment of re- 
latedness in object-object situations. His theory 
of essences is stated and applied at least three 
times, though the problem is one and the gen- 
eral import the same. The chapter on desire 
and feeling is a curious mixture of advances and 
withdrawals, in the course of which Jessup de- 
clines to be a psychologist and then, behind a 
cloak of “common sense,” takes that calling up- 
on himself. Usually Jessup is admirably, per- 
haps excessively, armed with citations from 
other writers, but in the chapter in question he 
might well have availed himself of Volkelt’s 
Uber Gefiihl und Wollen, in which the contem- 
plative and practical aspects of feeling are nicely 
set forth. 

ARTHUR BERNDTSON 
University of Missouri 
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